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SUMMARY 



The objectives of this survey v^re to describe the charec- 
teristics of librarians employed on the staffs of the more than 
2,000 higher educational institutions in the United States in 
1966-67? and to identify and examine relevant manpower issues • 
Using a two-stage stratified probability sample, approxamately 
one of every five academic librarians was selected to partici- 
pate in the survey. In Stage I, 95 ^rcent of^SSO^sampled a^- 
stitutions supplied lists of professional staff* In Stage ^ii# 

92 percent of 2,660 full- and part-time employees sampled from 
these staff lists returned completed mail questionnaires* , 

net result of the sampl ing procedure was a representative sample 
of academic librarians employed in institutions of varying type# 
size, and means of control* This survey report is based on 
the responses of 2,282 individuals, or 93 percent of 2,459 
sampled full-time employees* 



Many academic librarians appear to be relatively new to 
the library profession* One- third have less than five ye^S# 
and one-half have less than ten years of professional experience, 
A large pfbpoftibh received t^^ 

Of those who reported the date of their first professional ^ ^ 
degree, 46 percent completed their basic professional training 
between 1960 and 1966, another 29 percent had done so during 
the 1950* s and only 25 percent received their first profes- 
sional degree before 1950* The ages of academic librarians,, 
however, are relatively high* median age for all l^rari 
is 45 years? for men, the median age is 41, for women, 48 years. 
One explanation is seen in the fact that_ nearly half of ^those^^ 
who hold the first professional degree did not receive it until 
they were 30 or more years old. This fact underlines ^ W 
impof tance of previous findings which show that librari^ship 
is often a second career choice* This reflects seriously on 
the reputation of librarianship as a challenging career,^ ana 
has important implications for recruitment* Although only 
11 percent of the respondents were dissatisfied with their 
careers, the lack of stimulating work, and the need for more 
decision-m^ing responsibility were frequently reported 
reasons for " ' ' 



Two-thirds of all acaaemic iiorarians are * 

therefore the characteristics of this dominant 
majority wliich serve to typify the profession as a whole. 

Reasons for the high age levels of the i^en are considea 

pirQpQicfcxQn o£ wdittett libri^iaixshxp^^ . 

many ramifications, and the profession is urged to devote special 
attentixjn to ir^roving the utilizs^^^ Cf women* 



attainment* Five-sixths 
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library science; one -quarter have graduate degrees in other 
fields. Most frequently, these advanced academic degrees are 
offered in conibination with, rather than as a substitute for, 
professional training . Approximately one out of eight academic 
librarians is presently enrolled for an advanced academic or 
library degree; over two-fifths have attended library workshops, 
short courses or seminars in the past two years. Libraries are 
urged to encourage deliberately this demonstrated interest in 
continuing education, and to provide special incenti^ such as 
compensatory time off and sabbaticals as official institutional 
policy. 

Library administrators increasingly have emphasized the 
need for specialized personnel. In order to determine ^ 
extent and character of non-library Specializations, the sampled 
librarians were asked the following ques tion : " Is your major 

activity associated primarily with (any of the following)?” 
Thirty percent cited subject fields or geographical areas, 

11 percent cited specialized materials (i.e., special collec- 
tions, documents, audio-visual materials, etc. ), 8 percent 
cited foreign languages, and 4 percent reported other profes- 
sional specializations (i.e., personnel , systems analysis , etc . ) 
These findings are considered of special interest to the li- 
brary schools. 

Of all the respondents , slightly over half hold specific 
faculty rank or its equivalent? only 5 percent are full pfo- 
fessors . Judging from the many questionnaire comments which 
urged faculty status for librarians, and from the insistence 
that such recognition be applied in fact as well as in name, 
the question of full faculty status for librarians deserves 
wider and more affirmative institutional response. 

At the time of the survey, basic annual salaries of aca- 
demic librarians ranged from under $5,000 to $28,000. The 
median salary of all academic librarians (including both 9-10 
month and 11-12 month salaries) in 1966-67 , was $7,925, and 
the mean salary was $8,425 . Disparities in salaries between 
men and women are marked. The median and mean salaries of the 
men are, respectively, $8,990 and $9,598, compared to $7,455 
and $7,746 respectively for the women . While salaries are 
found to rise with professional experience, the gap between 
the salaries of men and women widens substantially with in- 
creased experience . The median salary of men rises from $7 , 330 
for those with less than five years of professional experience 
to $12,570 for those with 20 or more years of professional 
experience. For women, however , the corresponding figures 
are $6,750 and $8,745. These and other salary data may be 
useful to the profession in planning salary goals . 

Since those who hold a doctoral degree in library science 
constituted only a small portion (1 percent) of all the re- 
spondents , salary figures for this group must be taken with 
caCtion. The median salary for those with this degree ($15,600) 
suggests, however, \dien compared to available salary data for 
scientists and social scientists with Ph.D. degrees, that the 
library science doctorate is highly rewarded. 














CHAPTER I 

BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT OP THE SURVEY 



Need for the Study 

In 1965-66, Spver 13,000 professionals were einployed on 
fhe library staffs of tbe more tban 2,000 institutions of bigber 
education in tbe United States. These academic librarians ad- 
ministered library collections totaling close to 300 million 
volumes and provided library services to over six million stu- 
dents and faculty. 

There are various criteria which can be used to determine 
the strength of libraries. "No criterion is more reliable, 
however, than the quality and status of librarians. It is 
surprising, therefore, how little we know about academic li- 
brarians. Despite several valuable studies of this profes- 
sional group, no single national survey has yst described the 
basic characteristics of all academic librarians. A composite 
picture of the academic librarian can only be surmised or 
pieced together incompletely from scattered sources. 

The seriousness of the library manpower crisis has been 
widely reported. The i^ to the recognized 

shortage of professional personnel in all types of libraries , 
has been an urgent call for more librarians. The magnitude^ of 
the shortage has been the overriding concern. Now that society 
actually needs libreurians as much as librarians think it does, 
library manpower questions are beginning to come in for a 
closer look. 




Objectives 

Within this context, the study aims first to 
examine the characteristics of college - 

and secondly to identify particular manpower issues affecting 
this group. These relate primarily to the composition of the 
professional labor force, its education and experience, and its 
present status. Age, sex, marital status, degrees held, number 
of yea,rs of experience, salaries, rank, and present position 
are some of the kinds of information requested in .the survey. 
Several more specific questions further illuminate the study s 
scope, and these are enumerated below: 
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C omposition of the labor force . — What are the ages of 
academic librarians? A rocent survey of special libraries re- 



ported more respondents who were 60 and over than pnder Bp^^ 
this the case with academic librarians? To what extent are 
younger professionals represented in the 
Is th is work force likely to be substantxellv dy 

tirements within a short-run 



Dropouts from any activity seem to signal a general cause 
for alarm, but how many former dropouts have now returned to 
the labor force / and why did they leave original 
any discernible patterns , and if so, what is mp . 

other trained personnel who may not now be utilized? Are there 
academic librarians who are faculty wives, and what are their 



Edu cation and experience . — There are no current data 
which indicate what proportion of all academic libraries hold 
the fifth year- library degree. What are the typical educationa] 
backgrounds of academic librarians, and do those who lack the 
professional degree tend to be concentrated in particular kinds 
of institutions? How many librarians have graduate training in 
non-library fields? How much professional experience the 

typical academic librarian have, and does all such experience 
tend to have been in academic libraries alone? For how long, 
have those who are now working been employed in the same posi- 
tion? In the same institution? 

salarv and status.— Judging from the regular annual in- 
creases in the beginning salary level for each new crop of li- 
brary school graduates (average beginning salaries increased 
from $5,365 to $6,765 between 1961 and 1966) the economic 
status of librarians is clearly improving; but how do the typiv.^ 
salaries of librarians with five or ten years of experience 
behind them compare to the salaries of beginners, and how muc 
does experience count? Has the recent economic improvemen 
spread throughout the profession? 

Lack of academic status has long been a sore point among 
academic librarians. How many have faculty rank, and how do 
libraricui's salaries compare with those of other academic faculty? 



Women are consiaerea an 

source of labor supply, but 1 ibr ar iansh ip is a ^ , . 

women outnumber men. What is the status of women in the li- 



Defininq the 



The subjects 



of the present study are all 
in academic libraries • Because 



terms 
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"academic libraries" and "professional personnel" mey mean 
ferent things depending on who uses them and for what purpose, 
they are defined below as they are used in this 



Academic libraries .--An academic library is any library 
serving an institution d^f higher education which is lasted in 
the Education Directory^ Part 3 . Higher Education^ polished 
hy the U^S. Office of Education. Included are over 2,000 ac- 
credited and approved universities, liberal arts colleges, 
teacher's colleges, and other independently organized profes- 
sional schools (including technological , theological, f me arts 
and other professional schools), and two year institutions (in- 
cluding technical institutes , semi-profess ional schools , and 
junior colleges) , in the aggregate United States. The terms 
" academic libr ar ies " and " college and university libraries are 

■ - throughout the present study. 



Professional personnel .—Generally , the professional li- 
jbrarian IS defined as one who holds the fifth— year ^ library ^ 
degree , but some individuals hold professional pos it ions with- 
out meeting this criterion . Thus, they ^ are librarians, but ^ 
according to the American Library Association they are not P^c’O- 
fessionals." On the other hand, some individuals who work on 
academic library staffs ai:e specialists in various non-library 
fields, and are indeed professionals but they are not neces- 
sarily "librarians." To add to the confusion, the American 
Library Association sets the standard definition of "prof es- 
s ional," but does not report their total number, while the U.S. 
Office of Education applies a different definition and provides 
the national statistical count. 



The present s is concerned with all those Who are 

employed on library staffs in professional pos itions. Because 
these are the people who administer and perform library serv- 
ices, the survey population includes them all, regardless or 
their educational backgrounds. As used here, the^te^ "pro- 
fessional personnel" is synonomous with the U.S. Office or 
Educat^ion* s definition of ”prof6Ssional staff* 3Xia inclu 6S 
all those who are reported as such on its reporting form tor 
t-'he survev of College and University Libraries; included as 
profiSsI^l staff Ire "employees *ing vrork that requires 
training and skill in the theoretical or scientific aspect of 
■ work, as distinct from its 



The poptd.atibn universe and 



tion thus comprises all reported prpfess ional personnel , or 
over 13,000 persons, employed either full'- or part-time in 
all types of library positions in academic libraries. These 
institutions are public and private, and include the latest 
Uhivef s it ies as well as the smallest junior colleges. The 
overall goal of the sampling procedures was to select a sample 
of academic librarians which would reflect this diversity o 
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library employment. It was therefore 

simultaneously both acadanio libraries and academic ^jbrMia . 
A^o-stage stratified probability sample was designed to meet 

this specification. 

Samplina and Data C ollection* 

■ 1^6 aamplina frame .— The initial sampling^ frame was_ con- 
structed from”the O.S. Office of Educa^on’ s 

versitv T.HT,r;,rv Statistics. 1964-65. This listing r^or^ the 
number of professional sta f^ in fufl-tyte ^uivalents JPTBK 

over 90 percent of all the ®°®^®®i° 

States, deluded from the present suwey are thM^ Office 

which did not report professional staff size in the U.s. or rice 
of Education’s report. The size of these 

stitutions, however, tends to be quite small,^and_the per-^^ _ 
centage of librarians actually "missed" was therefore 
be much smaller than the percentage rted th^ 

tions. A few institutions, in 

nvuitoer of professional staff ^^®cause toe 

Time and cost considerations prevented covering these missing 

units by an area sample, and it was felt that they could 

excluded witoout meaningful loss in * _ ^ 

Because of the delay in the release of U.S. 

Education survey data, the 1964-65 statistics were to^ 
that could be secured. Although the 1965-66 data had already 
been collected at the time the study began, figures 
previous year were the latest ones that were then avai a • 

Even these 1964-65 figures had not yet been published, and they 
were obtained only as a result of a special * 

Office of Education for the unpublished data. had there- 

toich began operation after the academic year 1964-65 had t 

fore to be omitted from this survey . 

The two-staae sample. — Each institution was first assigned 
a measure of size^qual to its reported number of professional 
staff in FTE. Academic libraries were then stratified by in- 
«<-L4-ufclonal tvpe. institutional control, and size or 
staff. In Stage I a sample of libraries was selected and toe 
head librarian of each selected library was asked to supply a 
list of aU his professional library staff. Five hundred eighty 
iistiluflons ^re drawn in Stage I and 551 or 95 percent of them 
returned the requested staff lists. 



In Stage II, individual academic xioranans were 

from these lists at rates proportionally ^ 2 660 in- 

determined toe selection of institutions . Altogether, 2,660 in 
dividuals (2,459 full-time and 201 part-time librarians) , or 



*h fuller discussion of sampling 
is presented in the Technical Note in 



A. 





approximately one out ®lflSge"lX. 

aSdemio_^lii>raries. ^^re of the 2.660 

£ P~~«- 



the net result of |^=^fbrSianf 

a iype. control, and size. 

educational institutions ot^vary g yp statistical represen- 
These rates of return assured a reli^ie swuisu _ 

tation of smali^ P^ smple 

personnel constituted a reiati^iy ^t-time librarians 

niemb®rs, and_because the d_ _ g„t re^rt is based on full- 
had certain f 43I stage II sanple members who 

time personnel only. Of “®„ » individuals, or 93 percent, 

were full-time employees, 2,282 indiviauais, ot ^ 

returned completed questionnaires* 




Tiding and fol^-^^r^^ .--T^^^ 

analytical^resu±us,^aiW»--- to j^ibraries was 

single^acad^ic^yea j ^ 1966-67 academic year and letters 

<ira'® librLi^^^ l^®ts of prpfessi 

requesting the head l^rprims n^o standard follow-up 

staff were i^t’twrmontS. Additional 

sil^if less'thS“?hf n^ P^®"®®|'ircation" """ 

SI -•^yin®ll64-65 to the O.S. Office of Education. 



Since small reductions^in^st^ 
of Education.report^g minor decreases 

uncommon in inaiviauai insritut^ a^I-iriinated on the returned 
professional staff size had ^en “^icipated on rn 

lists. Pollow-up^corre^^den^^ 

which had more ® number of unfilled vacancies in 
were actually a fairly J 9 i__v of replacements, positions 
some institutions _and, ^|Sed to shb-prcfessional levels. 

sometimes even hadJ>ee^^-^|^ |o^ |^ 

' real 




.'.v- ..'I'." '•» > •: 



er|c 







.01K.-U, 

forth s^ aMi^^na^n^s .^ 

response to the Lpartmental, libraries, 

bf arians were . emplpy®<i . excluded because they did not 
and others had been “®^“5^Iie some professional 

have the fifth-year J-Ji^^i^-^ ver reported by the head librarians 
aap^yees were^un^ubtedly yielded several hundred 



additional names , and Improved the acowacy of the sampl^^re-^ 
suits • All correspondence with bead librarians concerning^lis^^ 
ing of p^pfessional staff was completed by December 30 ^ 19 do * 

Ques'bipnna;ires cuxd cover letters were mailed to the ^ 
2,660 selected librarians in January, 3.967^ A second se^o^^^^ 
materials was mailed to those librarians who had J 

by February 15, and a third set to those who had not resp^ded 
by mid-March. The high rate of return at this point (92 pe_- 
cent of all sample members) , was felt to be adequate# and np 
further efforts were made to gain additipnal response 






Because the sampling was performed in two stages, a 
period of time elapsed between the listing of „ 

^af fs and the mailing of questionnaires to sampled libr^i^s. 
Some persons who were listed on the professional staff _by_the 
head librarian were no longer employed that^inst^ution _ 

when they were sent questionnaires. "Lired 

left to secure employment at another institution or had retiree, 
All these persons were considered to be outside the population 
^p!^! ?f! fSr example, such persons f 

haires from their new place of employment, thexr questionnaire 
" . not counted as response • 




Others whose names had been included on the lists were 
also cons idered ineligible because their training . 

sibilitv were clearly sub-professional # Student assistants ^d 
clerical workers, for example, were not counted as respondents. 

While such persons may perhaps be included of Edu^^ 

in some annual institutional reports to the u.S. Offi-e of Edu- 
cation, this does not appear to be a coiimion practice. The 
number of names submitted to the study by head librarians 
generally equalled or exceeded the number 
in FTE reported earlier to the U.S. Office 

together, for all reasons, 99 persons originally listea as pro- 
fessional staff were s ubsequen tly considered ineligible. 

Non— response.— Major emphasis was placed on 
high rate of response. Completed returns were received from 
95 ’^percent of all sampled institutions in Stage I, and from 
93 ^feent of all full-time librarians sampled in Stage f J® . 

on 15. X967. in^iew Of 

for Whfn all 2.457 “fg”orvari^^Sl^ ^ighSy“ 

dents alone. 
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Ins t a. tvifeibhal and Geographical Distribution 

■' ''"V ; of ^ the: -Sample ■ y 



The report is ba$ed on tiie b&ta su 
spondeivts ernployed f ulX«^t iine in all end s jof ni^^ 

educational institutions/ both public and pri^^ 

the United States. Table 1 shows how the respondents were 
distributed by type of ins ti tution « Nearly half / ^ or 4^ * « par ^ 
cent of the 2 , 282 respondent s were employed in ^ ^ 



TABLE 1 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 
BY TTPE OP INSTITUTION 



Type of Institution 


All Re- 
spondents 


University 


46.4% 


Liberal Arts College 




Teacher ' s College 




Other Professional School 




Two-year Institution 


9.5 


Total 


100>(W 


.//Base 


2282 



By institutional control, 57.1 percent of the respondents were 
^ployed in public institutions, and 42.8 percent in 



Although the sample in this survey was not stratified 
geographically , all but two states were represented, and the 
respondents were found to be distributed by state in propor- 
tions quite similar to those reported recently for all acade* 
librarians (PTE) by state ,3 Over two-fifths of all the re- 
spondents worked in five states (California, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Texas), and one-quarter of all libraries were 

employed in the two largest states. This 

tion is shown in Table 2, 



Analysis of the survey data is based primarily 
counts and on cross tabulatiohs of the 

Ship is one of the few professions where 

of the practitioners are women, and because other 
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- TABLE ■ 2 ^ 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP RESPONDENTS BY 
STATE OP INSTITUTION 



State qf;,^_;.;;:' 

Institution 


All Re- 
spondents 


State of 
Institution 


All Re - 
spondents 


Percent 


Percent 


Alabama 


.9% 


Nebraska 


1.3% 


Alaska 




->;--Nevadav'-;'^^^:u:^^ 




Arizona 


.7 


New Hampshire 




Arkansas 


^ .4 


New Jersey 


' 2 • 2'.; 


California 


12.8 


New Mexico 


;- v- ■•5;,^:,;:. . 


Colorado 


1.1 


New York 


;X2 •O '.. ’’ 


Connecticut 


1.7 


North Carolina 




Delaware 


.3 


North Dakota 


' 0^ ' P’9 


District of Columbia 


1.1 


Ohio 


3.7 - 


Plorida 


2.3 


Oklahoma 


\C: 


Georgia 


2.2 


Oregon 




Hawaii 


.5 


Pennsylvania 


6.0 


Idaho 


.4 ■■■■■ 


Rhode Island 




Illinois 


6.6 


South Carolina 


.6 


Indiana v. i;.:..-. 


2.7 


South Dakota 


. • i-.*- ; '■ -Jir. - ■ , . . 


Iowa , 


1.2 


Tennessee • 


1.4 


Kansas 


1.4 


Texas 




Kentucky 


1.3 


Utah 




Louisiana 


1.0 


Vermont 


.4 


Maine 


* 


Virginia 


1.5 

'■ -If . ^ 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 


1.8 

3.3 


Washington 
West Virginia 




Michigan 


3.8 


Wisconsin 


■ ' 2 . 2 


Minnesota 


1.6 


Wyoming 




Mississippi 


.7 


U.So Service 




Missouri 


2.7 


Schools 


• 2 - ' ^ 

^ M 


Montana 


— 


Outlying Areas 





Total 99*9?6 

■'Base''.'''- v - 2282 ^:, 



*Less than one-tenth percent. 

characteristics are often correlated with seXf luost of the data 
in the present study were tabulated for men and women separately, 
■. as well as for ■ all ■ librarians « 

total number of respondents (base) reported in any 
particular table refers only to those individuals who replied 
to the particular questionnaire item or items described. Where 
the base is less than 2^282 (the total number of all the i?©— 
spondents), the question either did not apply, or sOTe respon- 
dents did not answer that particular questionnaire item. The 
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reader will note further , that in some cases th^ sum of the 
percentage figures varies from 100.0 percent* Where this 
occurs, the difference is due to rounding. 

At the end of the questionnaire which was used in this , 
survey, respondents were invited to add an/ free comments th^t 
they wished to make. This request brought forth many thoughtful 
and critical responses which revealed a great concern for the 
status of the library profession. These comments are quoted 
freely throughout the report, although, of course, they remain 

anonymous • ' 






previous suirveys havo oxamined the characteristics 

of the library profession, but few have been national or 
comprehensive in scope and coverage. Regardless o^hxoh par- 
ticular segment of the profession is considered, however, a re- 
view of relevant research reveals many 

certain generalizations about the characteristics of libraries 
anpear well substantiated. These are stated below, along with 
a few brief observations of discernible trends. Certain regularly 
collected national statistics are also used here to suppl^ent 
the results of individual studies of the library profession. 

Among the individual studies of greatest relevance to the present 
one, Morrison’s dissertation on "The Career of the Academic 
Librarian,”^ and Bryan's The Phbl ic Librarian, are the most 
comprehensive. Other surveys which are particularly relevant 
are^cited in the "Selected Bibliography" which appears as an 
to this report. ■ 



Personal characteristic^-— Women constitute a large ^ 
mamerical majority ot ail librarians . More than eight out of 
ten librarians are women. While many individual studies of the 
characteristics of librarians point to the increasing proportion 
of men in librarianship, the rate of increase over 

three decades does not appear to have been great, ^f^it^ns 

of iust who is a librarian, as noted earlier, are determined by 
varying criteria, and differences in definition clearly affect 
both the size of the population described, and its characteris- 
tics.^ Bearing this limitation in mind, U.S. Census figures 
on the number of librarians in the United States by sex indi- 
cate that from 1930 to 1960 the number of male librarians in- 
creased ovsr fourfoXd> and in the last decade alone ^ their 
number nearly doubled (see Table 3). 

the labor force grew at a more rapid rate than did that com 
prised of women, librarianship rained a growing profession 
for the latter group as well. Since women constitute an 
overwhelming majority of the profession, the . 

librarians who are men did not increase dramatically even though 
their absolute nuniber grew considerably (the percentage figure 
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TABLE 3 

PERCENT OP ALL LIBRARIANS WHO ARE MEN, 1930-1960 



' Total Number Number Number Percent 
Year of Librarians of Men of Women Men 



1930 


29,613 


2,557 


27,056 


996 


1940 


36,347 


3,801 


32,546 


10 


1950 


55,597 


6,330 


49,267 


11 


1960 


83,881 


12,045 


71,836 


14 


SOURCES: 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, F 
Census of the United States: 


if teen th 
1930. 




Population 


, V. 20; 


Sixteenth 


Census of 




the United 


States : 


1940. Population, 



III, Part I, 75.; Census of Population : 
1960, I, Part I, 5^8^ 



rose from 9 percent in 1930 to Only 14 percent in 1960) . None- 
theless, changes in the occupational system are occurring with 
such speed that the increasing representation of men, a trend 
which began to become more apparent between 1950 and 1960, may 
have accelerated further since the 1960 census was taken. 

National figures which show the number and proportion of 
men and women by each type of library are not regul^ly avail- 
able, but the relative proportion of women to men librarians is 
smaller in academic libraries than in libraries of other types. 
Recent national surveys report that 94 percent of the school li- 
brarians, ' 87 percent of the public librarians, and 72 percent 
of the special librarians^ sampled are women, while the latest 
U.S. Office of Education figures show that 67^3 percent of all 
academic library positions are held by women (However, among 
full-time science information personnel, many of whom ai^ li- 
brarians, women constitute 55.5 percent of all workers). 

Librarians tend to be older than practitioners of other 
professions, and within the field of librarianship the men, as 
a group, are always younger than the women regardless of the 
type of library in which they work. Proportionately, more men 
then women are married, and more women than men are single, 
separated or divorced, or widowed. The findings ^ of the present 
survey on personal characteristics of academic librarians are 
described in Chapter II. 

Education and experience .—Most studies indicate that the 
time of the career decision i.s late for all librarians, end 
men typically enter the profession later than women. Age at 
graduation from library school appears to have risen somevdi at 
over the years, and for men, this may be attributed in part to 







interruptions in their education for military 
majority of all librarians have had some _full-t^e 
work ex^rience. Occupations in 

well over half of all librarians have 

More men than women have had training in the social ^^s^^ 

Only a small proportion of librarians ^ 

cational backgrounds in the natural and 

This fact is lamented almost as often as it is discussed, out 
little change has occurred with the passage of time.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The minimum standard of training set by the library, pto-^ 
fession is not met by some portion of its 

precise figures on this important score are presently^lack 
Men tend to have more education, and particularly ^ 

advanced non-library degrees more frequently than women. ^^Un- 
doubtedly too, there has been widespread improvement in^ t^ 
educational qualifications of all librarians since - 

study in the late 1940* s, when three-fifths of _all ^^ 
sionals sampled in the Public library^Inqui^^^ 
the minimum professional standard^ and 

sampled profess ionals did not hold any undergraduate degree . 



Several surveys of librarians have considered both aca-^^^^^^ 

demic and professional training. One rather interesting point 
^ich they reveal is that higher position levels and salaries 
have been associated with academic as opposed to^ library . , 
training. This and other <i^®stions relating^to the 
of academic librarians will be discussed further in Oiapter 

Status and salaries . — Studies show that men are more 
mobile than women? theynS^old more top administrative posit lo^^^ 
smcS they reach higher position levels . ® 

women. Women, however , hold a more s ignif icant share of the 
top positions in smaller institutions. 

Salaries in the library p] 

low and this fact is well-substantiated by numerous . 

While male librarians earn substantially more than women, their 
earnings are considerably lower than they aught be ex^°ted 
to be in certain other occupations . For instance, a ranking 
of 321 selected occupations of U.S. males placed librarians 
219th, just below bus drivers, and far below other profes- 
sional occupations with educational levels c^parable to those 
- by the U.S. Census for 



Within the field of librarianship, salaries tend to be 
ineauitable, with a particular lack of adequate compensation 
at the middle position levels. There is little recent 4^ h, 
however , on this point. While salaries have risen rapidly 
within the past few years, wide disparities r^ain between^ 
the salaries of men and women, and there are indications that 




the gap may be widening rather than d^inishing.’ J^e^pre^ 
study supplies data on the salaries of ao^emio librarxws_ y 
sex/by education, by experience, and by length 
as well as by other variables, and compares tte salMies of 
academic librarians to those of other academic faculty. 

Salary data are examined in Chapter VI. 

oi-her chaiacteristics.— The above summary review of re- 
search findings is ouiledlrom surveys of the ohara^ristics 
of librarians in the separate types of libraries. The 
present study was also concerned with several other ^questions 
which relate more specifically to college and university li- 
brarians. One of these is academic status, and this is 
described in Chapter V. Another relates to what academic li- 

, brarians do. 

Previous surveys have devoted 

actual tasks which librarians Llaule 

specialiaations barely have been considered at all. ^oause 

such non-library specializations are 

important Cone recent article, in fact, has identified^a ^ 
developing class of non-library 

university library staffs^^) , it seemed particul^ly necess ry 

to find out more about them. It is especially there 

collect data which describe what librarians do, because there 
is presently no suitable standard list vrtiich might be use4^^ 
in gathering such data. Since the preparation of such_ a list 
was^beyond the scope of the present survey, 
nor other specialized activities could be ®5®”*i”®'*. 

H^ver, thrpresent survey does.offer a modest and^pr^iminary 
^loration of some of the activities librarians perform. ^ 

Ohese activities are _described ^ 

also includes a section bn >^at lib al^oul: 







Since earlier surveys which have dealt_ with librarians 
obiniohs of their careers have found that librarians are 
generally quite satisfied with their professional choice, it 
wa^not Ltic^ that the present findings would provide 

ahv Startlingly different revelations . T^at was surprising, 

hnwever was the large number of spontaneous comments which 

thS SesuL^nsp^^ Many of t^se individual comments, ^ 
- in Chapter W appear to hit upon some very basic 
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CHJVPTER II 

ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS: SOME VITAL STATISTICS 



Bel:ween 1960-61 and 1965— 66, the nuinbei? of _ 'r.- nm 
employed on college and university librMy frewjr^ 

9,700^(FTE) to an estimated 13,000 (FTBK a 
34 percent within five yea^cs-l Gxven this^gro^ .Mte, 
not surorising that a large proportion of the acad^ic 
sampled in the present study appear to 

l^rary profession. One-third of all the ® if 

than five years of professional experience, and one-half have 

less than ten years of e^erience (Table 4) . 

ThBlM 4 

YEARS OP PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Years Professional 
Experience 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Under 5 


32.3% 


34.7?4 


31.0% 


5-9 


20.4 


23.2 


18.7 


10-14 


14.6 


17.5 


13.0 


15-19 


11.8 


11.8 


11.8 


20 and over 


20.8 


12.9 


25.4 


Total 


99.9% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


_ Base 


2253 


824 


1429 


mm mm wm' m, mm ^ 


* 


- - - 


— 


Median yrs. 


9.4 


8.3 


10.0 



SoX *SS- 

csivtH of all libraifians# 35 percent of tbe wu-.r©nt 
vear oraduates of library schools accredited by ^e Ameri^ * 
Library Association take positions 

braries.2 Recruits to college and uniwrsity libr^^stofg 
ccane to these positions by many separate 

ta\e difect route from a library school to an acadanxc library 
position is only one of them. 
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S«ne ^0 loin academic library staffs have moved from _ 
other t^s^f libraries; some are returning to the profession 
after a^oeriod of essence frtan library work; some come to col- 
llae and^^niversity library positions by way of experience and 
training iii other f ieX<3s i and stilX other a began work in a<-a- 
^hiaries earXier , and received their Xibrary degreea 
af terwarda (aometiinea concurrentXy with their Xibrary ^pXoyr 

ment),. 

More peopXa accept poa it iona in academic Xibrariea e^^^ 

year t^!an lS?e them, but' the paths leading . out . «e^f^°bably as 
various as those leading in, and reversals _ in 

occur either way. If present patterns continue, a substMtial 
Dortioh of those who now Work in college and university li- 
braries will leave academic library employment for_reasons ^ ^ 
Other than eventual retirement, although some may later rejoin 
college and university library Staffs. In the present study. 

neaKv one out of four academic librarians (17 percent of ,^e 
men and 28 percent of the women) stated that they had left li- 
toary work for six months or more at sme point after they had 
l3i0gun psTofssisional ©inpioy^ (Tabl8 5) • 



ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS WHO HAVE LEFT LIBRARY WORK 

for six months or more, m sex 

(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Left Library work ibr 
Six Months or More 



Total Men Women 



Yes, Left 
No, Never Left 



. 2 % 



75.8 



X7.3% 28.1% 

.7 7X.9 



Base 



100.0% xob.0% xod. 0 % 

2258 822 X4jb 



The most common reason for leaving was that given by women 
who left for marriage or family reasons (215 respondents, or 
53 oercent of the 404 women who left gave this as their reason) • 
me^othe? mtjo“reason for leaving was to obtain more education 
(S4 SrSnt if the men and 28 percent of the women v*o.had_ left 
cited this reason) . It must be remembered, howver, that these 
reLons apply only to those who left ^temporarily and ere now 
again working in academic libraries (see Table 6; . ^e 
in the present study did not include those Who are i.ot 
employed, and who may have left 
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TABIiE 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF REASONS FOR LEAVING AS PERCENT 

OF ALL WHO LEFTt BY SEX 



Reasons for Leaving 


Total 


Hen 


Women 


For marriage or family 


39 .5% 


.7% 


53.2% 


To obtain further education 


32.2 


43.7 


28.2 


To work in another field 


15.0 


21.1 


12.9 


For military service 


11.2 


35.2 


2.7 


For other reasons 


16.8 


14.8 


17.6 


Total 


* 


* 


* 


Base 


547 


142 


404 



*TotaX exceeded 100 percent because some respondents 
gave multiple reasons for leaving. 

Library careers evolve iu many separate ways, ^ement 
in and out of the profession occurs with some frequency, and 
eSSlS^^nt Irom one type of library^ta another 
also not unlikely. This variety m career ^ 

in Table 7^ which shows that many of _ the respondents to^^ _ 

preLnt suivey have held professional "?al librSies. 

Mademic libraries but in publxc, school, or special l^rarxes, 
or some combination of types. Here again, however, the data 

TABLE 7 



other TiPES OP LIBRARIES WHERE RESPONDmT 
HAS HEIS PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Other Types of Libraries 


Total 


Men 


Women 


No other type 


53.35S 


60.0% 


49.5% 


Pviblic 


14.4 


14.5 


14.3 


school 


12.1 


8.0 


14.5 


Special 


9.8 


lOeO 


9e7 


Public and Special 


4.2 


4.5 


4.0 


Public and School 


3.6 


2.0 


4.5 


Special end School 


1.3 




1.8 


Public , Special and School 


1.3 




1.7 


Total 


100. 0?4 


10O.O54 


100.0^ 






o n on 



792 



1389 



describe only those who are presently employed in academic li- 
braries* How many individuals leave academic librarxes 
other types of employment within the profession is no t^hnow^ 
The present survey describes the characteristics of librarians 
at a single point in time. The conditions which bring some 
people into the field and draw others out of it continue ^ 
nonetheless to be operative# and these are both intrinsic and 
extrinsic to the library profession itself. 




Geographic Origin 



Nine out of ten of the sampled academic librarians were 
born in the United States. Only 1 percent of all ^ the .respon-^ 
dents were born in Canada? 3 percent came from Asia# 5 percent 
from Europe# and 1 percent from all other areas. Most of ^ those 
who were born outside the United States received their under- ^ 
graduate or graduate training in foreign countries, but^few of 
those who now work in American academic libraries had also re- 
ceived foreign training in librarianship. Unlike the situation 
in many other professions# where skilled manpower has been 
attracted to the United States in the "brain drain" from abroad, 
foreign training in librarianship rarely constitutes a source 
of the trained librarian manpower pool. Only about 1 percent 
of the sampled academic librarians have foreign library qualifi- 
cations . The great majority of those who were born abroad took 
their library training in the United States. 



Librarianship is sometimes recommended to new Americans 
with educational and professional training in other fields as 
a career which can utilize their existing backgrounds. Many 
such persons have gone on to obtain library degrees, and some 
Dresehtlv hold pos it ions in academic libraries where their 
foreign Lckgrowds are utUized. That some do not find posi- 
tions which correspond with their skills ("I believe my toowledge 
of several languages and my European background is wa,sted in my ^ 
present position") was noted by several respondents to the present 
survey • A few similer comments by librarians of American birth 
who have specialized skills in non-library fields also were 



Men and Women 



is typically regaru©o an eh , ^ ,, ^ 

largely made up of women but the underlying fact is nonetheless 
noteworthy. Sixty-four percent of all the sampled acad^io li- 
brariems are women. VJhen all professional and technical occupa- 
tions are taken together, the ratio of w^en to men is ataost 
exactly reversed. Only 38 percent of all positions in these 
occupations are held by women.'* When one cmpares academic li- 
brarians to academic faculty, the contrast is even more striking. 
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since women hold only about 20 percent of all faculty positions# 
and a recent study indicates that women constituts 
cent of all faculty in selected leading universities. We find 
further ^at in 1964 only 6 percent of j^y sic ians were women ^ ^ 
“Similarly women had only a token representation ^ong scientists 
(8 percent) # lawyers (3 percent) , and engineers (1 present 
The large proportion of women to men in librar ianship is re- 
flected in many occupational characteristics of the profession. 



Age Distribution 

For academic librarians as a group, the median age is 44.9 
years (Table 8) but the median age of women (48 years) is nearly 
seven years higher than that of the men (41.3 years). ^ Over 
half of the men are between the ages of 30 and 44, but only 



TABLE 8 

AGE OF ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS # BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTOIBUTION) 



Age (years) 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Under 25 


2.4% 


1.1% 


3.1% 


25-29 


12.2 


9.8 


13.5 


30-34 


12.6 


18.6 


9.1 


35-39 


11.3 


16.2 


8.5 


40-44 


11.8 


16.4 


9.2 


45-49 


12.6 


13.5 


12.0 


50-54 


13.8 


11.5 


15.1 


55-59 


11.3 


7.1 


13.7 


60-64 


8.6 


3.6 


11.4 


65 and over 


3.6 


2.2 


4.4 


. Total 


100.2% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2270 


828 


1442 


mm — P>. ' mm ■ ^ 


V -, — : - ' 






Median yrs. 


44.9 


41.3 


48.0 



bne-guarter of the women are in this age bracket. As shown in 
Figure 1 below# 57 percent of the women are 45 years of age 
'br -more. 






FIGURE Is 



AGE DISTRIBUTiai OP ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS, BF SEX 
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and women 



A review of the 

cates that differentials in age . — - _ ^ 

are not unique to librariansh ip. 



in 
levels 



other 
between men 



the women are generally older than the men* For 



deEiic w^en 
of public 
35.9 year 
for the women 



m8 



to be older than 
teachers r 

men was six years 



, aca- 

academic men, and’ a study 

that "the average age of 
less than the 41 .9 



Disparities in age between men and 
sions mav be due in large measure to ^e fact that not^all ^ 
women work. Married women at those ages when ” 

k^rthem from working, for example, are _ 

the^labor force generally. A much larger proportion^of_ the ^der 
aae arouninqs, on the other hand, are represented in the labor 
flrol! lhuI. among all woinen in the United States population 

who are 20 years of age and over and who have five or more 

vears of college, the rate of labor force participation is 
biSes? among those wl,o are 45-54 years old.® ^The ^lan age 
for all working women, in fact, has risen _ 

recent years. Although compar^le earlier 

librariLis are not available, it would be expe cte d that ag 
levels for this group have risen, too . 1?his seems to have 
occurred among public librarians. The median age of 
Alic?Bryan» s^study of The Public Librarian in the ® ® 

was 42 e^vears, but Drennan's more recent: study of 
toarv Aail^l reported a median age for women of 49 years. 
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when thes f^ts are considered# however> 
as a group still appear to be somewhat older than 
in many other fields^ (It is ironic# too, that once such a 
fact becomes apparent, it undoubtedly serves to draw some ^ 
people into the field for the very reasons that others may be 
kept away. ) Of the 243,000 scientists reporting to the Natrona! 
Registry of Scientific and Technical Personnel in 1966, for 
example , the median^ age was 38 years . a 

lower then the median age o all the sampled academic Irbra^ans 
(44.9 years) , and three years lower than the median age of the 
men. C41.3v;years) w; .V- . 

A significant fact which lies behind the relatively high 
age levels of academic librarians as a group is that nearly ^ 
half of the academic librarians (50 percent of the men and^46 
percGnt: of the women) with the first professional library degree 

did not receive this degree until they were 30 or more years 

AGE AT RECEIPT OP FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREE, BY SEX 

(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Age at 
Decree 


Receipt of 
Ivears) 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Under 25 


20.8% 


11.1% 


26.8% 


25-29 




31.5 


38.4 


27.2 


30-34 




16.2 


23.0 


11.9 


35-39 




12.4 


12 .4 


12.4 


40-44 




7.2 


6.4 


7.7 


45-49 




6.3 


5.5 


6.8 


50 and 


over 


5.7 


3.1 


7.2 




Total 


ibo.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 





^Number reporting year of birth and yee* of 

library degree- 

Some of the older recruits of the library profession are 
mature women who have begun their library careers as their 
family responsibilities diminished, ("riiey call _ 

here-' -those of us who earned our degrees while or after raising 

our families. I'm glad I*m one.") 
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Counseling services and library school administrators are 
not entirely in accord on the desirability of this practice/ 
and the two^groups probably coordinate their 
The library schools generally seek younger candi da tes, and 
some imnose age restrictions on entrance requirements. Such 
?^te“??lns have little effect. ho«e^r. !! 

the more basic problem which occurs at the lower age levels 

few recruits come to librarians 

their early twenties. Only one out of five 

^I So?fihe first professional degree the vomen 

and 11 percent of the men) received it below age 25. 

The findings also indicate that more than half of all the 

respondents (1176 individuals) (elj^rie^^ 

a professionals technical, or administrative level. lExperience 

in^education predominated overwhelmingly, 

renortinc they had most of their non-library experience in tte 
field of^ education.) Presumably, most of these respondents had 
had sulh Ixperience before entering librarianship. "Previous 
s?ud!ef htvfsi^ thatT-For many librarians, thi^ocjjpation 
(librarianship) was not the first vocatiwal choice. and _ 
Morrison's findings document this point further. 
example, that one-third of the acad^ic 
his study had had experience in teaching PJior to 

librarianship. and that, altogether, over |»ct®Sat a 

iiad nrior experience in other occupations . -*• The fact tnat a 

large proportion of librarians do not ^ 

first occupational choice reflects very seriously u^n the Pro- 
fession itself, and on its reputation as a 

rewarding career. Why this occurs is a crucial question^^ich 
requires further examination. For the 

simnlv note that late career decisions have an important bearing 

ITl^e Sliltiveiy high age levels ^ong 

the lack of a consistent pattern of entry into 

lower age levels, taken with the various employment shift a 

and out of academic libraries, makes forecasting _ 

trends in age levels precarious at best. One cannot assume 

ti\at those in any particular age bracket move as a discrete ^ 

unit into the next bracket simply with the passage of 

at each aqe level some people will drop out while others will 

enter the^P^^^^ aSd their numbers will not necessarily 

correspond. 

Marital and Family Status 

The marital status of academic li^rMiMS depends in^^ 
measure on whether they are men or women (Table 10) As sno^ 
in Piour® 2 below. 68 percent of the m«>n. but only 40 percent 
o? wL«n arr^arriH. On the other hand, ^more ««?®n 
men are sinole widowed, separated or divorced. As wifh the ^ 
age distribution of academic libraries, the 
men is ouite different from that of the wo«Y“' 

tSre are parallels between academic librarianship and other 
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TABLE 10 

HAB.1TAL STATUS OP ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS , BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBOTiraO 



Marital Status 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Single 


39.254 


28.6% 


45.354 


Married 


50.4 


67.9 


40.4 


Separated or Divorced 


6.0 


2.8 


7.9 


Widowed 


4.3 


.7 


6.4 


Total 


99.954 


100.054 


100.054 


Base 


2268 


825 


1443 



fields. Drawing from 1960 Census data on the marital _ status 
of engineers, scientists, and physicians in the experienced 
labor force, Alice Rossi found that women in ^ese careers are^ 
far more likely than men to be single. 13 

rat;lo varies from otie field to another# swtiiler findings h ve 
been reported for academic women as^contirasted 
for librarians# and for professionals in other fields as >^11. 
In social welfare worn# for example# more than twice as many 
women as men reported that they were single .j-p 



FIGURE 2: MARITAL STATUS OF ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 
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Why Xibrarianship has been typed as a field for single 
women, is an important question. Popular prejudice against 
working women in general has undoubtedly been a major factor • ^ 

Interestingly enough, until as recently as 1940, only 30 percent 
of all women workers were married. Like other working women, 
many women librarians were single. Librarianship has tra- 
ditionally been one of the few professions open to women* s 
employment, and it has thus been stamped as an occupation for 
single women. With the increasing tendency of married women 
to go to work (in 1964, 57 percent of all women^in the labor 
force were married) 3Lt is quite likely that increasing num-* 
bers of women librarians, too, will be married. 



Nearly three— fifths (58 percent) of those 789 women and 
three-fourths (76 percent) of those 589 men who are married, 
widowed, separated or divorced have children. Of the 456 women 
who reported their children* s ages, the majority have children 
who are under 18 years old (Table 11) . 



TABLE 11 



WOMEN RESPONDENTS WITH CHILDREN— BY AOE OP 
YOUNGEST CHILD AND BY MARITAL STATUS 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Age of 

Youngest Child 


Marital Status 


Total 


Married 


Div., Sep. 
or Wid. 


Under 6 yrs. 


13. 8% 


17. 05 s 


5.05S 


6-13 


23.9 


27.8 


13.2 


14-17 


19.5 


20.9 


15.7 


18 and over 


42.8 


34.3 


66.1 


Total 


100 . 05 s 


100. 05S 


100.05S 


Base 


456 


335 


121 



Since this survey was directed only to those vflib are 7 
currently employed in an academic library, it was not posfsible^^ 
to determine the number of women librarians who are not presently 
working du 6 to family ir©sponsibilit i©s • As was indic^t©d ©a3?Xx©t 
however, 215 women respondents, or nearly one-tenth of the entire 
present work force as it is represented by the 2 , 282 re spondent s 
to the survey, had left work for marriage or family reasons at 
some point in their library careers, and later returned to it. 
Several of these respondents considered that continuing profes- 
sional education and increased part-time employment opportuni- 
ties for women should be made more widely available. The 
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special problems associated with working women generally are 
bound to be manifested in librarianship, where women constitute 
such a majority of the profession. 

A fairly sizable proportion of all those respondents who 
are presently married are the spouses of men and women who are 
members of the faculty at the same i^'stitutions where t^^ 
spondents work. Of 1,136 married academic librarians, 15 pe 
cent are faculty husbands and wives (8 percent of the 557 
married men, and 22 percent of the ^79 married wmen are _ ^ 
faculty spouses) . Several of the women commented 
rules have been a barrier to advancement i-*' 
careers. Survey data reveal that their professional 

cations often equal or exceed those of li^ 

percentage of faculty wives with at least the fifth-year 
brary degree is slightly higher than it is for all respondents 
taken together, and the relative proportions of 
and all other respondents with master's degrees in 
are about equal. Of the 2,282 respondents to the present sur- 
vey, 127 or nearly 6 percent, are faculty wives. 
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CHAPTER IIX 



EDUCATIOH 



Academic librarians have a high level of educational 
attainment. Five-sixths of the respondents have 
first professional library degree, and^many xndividuals have 

graduate degrees in other fields as well. TOis chapter p e-^ 
sents the findings on library degrees . 
and the various ccmibinations of 

that librarians hold. Some data on continuing education are 
aisO' 'provided. 



In order to interpret the findings on 
f essional degrees held by academic librarians , it may be helpful 
first to describe very briefly the current degree structure and 
what the various leJDels represent. 



librarianship, requiring an under- 



Graduate education in 

graduate degree as the pr(e--p*w*i-«.i.— ^ . x.... 

begin to take hold until the 1930s, although a 
programs had been instituted somewhat earlier. From then unt 1 
the^eSly ^stwar period, the fifth-year bachelor's degree or 
certificate was awarded for one year of prof essional study 
following college graduation. Also g^nted during this period, 
but now conferred rarely, was the sixth-year master's degree, 
requiring additional graduate study. These are called re- 
spectively, the first and second professional degrees. Ad- 
ditionally , certain accredited library schools o f f ered an under- 
graduate curriculum with a major in library science, and this 
also met the professional requirements of the time. Such pro- 
grams are now offered pr imar ily at those _ schools 
^credited by the American Library Association, and^hey do not 

meet present standards for professional teaming . ^ 

. — a.._j — library science is not now considered as tl 

iBm 



A period of experimentation with new 
began in 1947-48 and soon the fifth-year 
superseded by the fifth— year master * s • 
the adoption of the ” Standards for 
Board of Education for Librariansh . . 
the fifth-year master's became the standard 
tion .L The fifth-year master* s is now the ; 
fessional degree, although fifth-year 



of programs 
• s degree was 
in 1951 with 
" by A.L.A.'s 
leading to 



'.S' 
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The first doctoral program was begun at the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School in 1928^ and no 
brary school conferred this degree until 1951 • In 1967 there 
were 35 accredited library schools in th^ United States, all 
of them with fifth-year master * s programs . Ten of the schools 
had doctoral programs • 



Library Degrees 

Highest library degree «>— Table 12 indicates the highest 
degree held £>y tne men and women in professional po- 
sitions in academic libraries. Taking together, all the 

TABLE 12 



HIGHEST LIBRARY DEGREE HELD, BY SEX 
(PERCEI:T DISTRIBUTION) 



Highest Library Degree 


Total 


Men 


Women 


No library degree 


13.5% 


12.4% 


14.2% 


Bachelor's (undergrad, 
degree) in Library Sci. 


2.9 


.8 


4.1 


5th Yr. Bachelor's in 
iJIbrary Science-*- 


17.9 


11.0 


21.8 


5th Yr. Master's in 
Science 


59.3 


69.3 


53.6 


6th Yr. Master' S- in 
L3>rary Science^ 




4.7 


6.0 


Doctorate in 
Library Science^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 




1.7 


: .3 


■ vTotal-; 


99.9?4 


99.99& 


100.0% 


Base': ■'/ 


2265 


825 


1440 



'Includes 33 respondents (7 men and 26 women) 



';'with'v:accredited^ /Certifies 

^Includes 3 respondents with advanced certifi- 
cates . These are now awarded by a few libr^y schools 
trailing at the intermediate level between 
first professional degree and the doctorate. 

jresbondehts with the fifth-year bachelor * s degree or above , 

83 . 5 t>ercent have at leas t the first professional degree , and 
relatively more men than women (86.7 percent compared to 82 .7 
: percent) ; ,bave.' /attained it . V 







iliose without the first professional degree #^^Those re» 
spondents with no library degree constitute 13.5 percent of the 
totals and another 2*9 percent have an undergraduate degree in 
library science as their highest librau:y degree* Taking these 
two groups together, one^sixth (16.4 percent) of the 2,265 re- 
spondents reporting lack the first professional degree* Sane 
respondents who have this degree, however, attended institu-v 
tions which were not accredited by the American Library Associa- 
tion* Of the 1,887 respondents who reported the institution^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
they attended for their first professional degree, 93 percent 
cited institutions which were on the accredited list of U.S* 
and Canadian library schools as of Fall, 1966; another 1 per- 
cent had foreign library training which was considered to 
equate with U*S. standards, and 6 percent had attended infeti^ 
tut ions which were not accredited at this date* Since some^^ 
institutions have been on and off the accredited list at 
various times, the percentage with degrees from accredited in- 
stitutions may be somewhat overstated* 



Respondents without the first professional degree are 
employed in all types of institutions. While a numerical 
majority of all those without this degree are employed in uni- 
versities and liberal arts colleges, these types of institu- 
tions , as well as teacher * s colleges , have less than their pro- 
portionate share of employees without the fifth-year library 
degree . Iiess than 15 percent of the professional staff members 
in each of these types of institutions lack the professional 
degree, while in the two-year institutions and in "other profes- 
sional schools/ the figures are respectively 26 percent and 



These figures also vary with type of institutional 
In public institutions, 14 percent of the professional staff 
members lack the fifth-year degree, and in private institutions, 
the figure is 20 percent, compared, once more, to the overall 
figure of 16.4 percent without the degree in all institutions 
taken together* Thus private institutions tend to be somewhat 
weaker than public institutions in this respect* 

More interesting, perhaps, is the fact that over two- 
fifths of those without the fifth-year library degree have less 
than five years of professional experience, and another one- 
fifth have between five and nine years of professional experi- 
ence * This indicates that, as the demand for trained librariatt 
continues to exceed the supply, there may be a growing tendency 
to employ candidates for professional positions who lack the 
first professional degree* 

It should also be noted as particularly significant, how- 
ever, that 96 respondents, or more than one-fourth of all those 
who do not have the first professional library degree, are 
presently enrolled in library schools and are working on a 
degree * 
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The firat profession al degree.— Probably 
ing fact reveaXeS By tiie aistriSution of hJ-ghest_ lJ^ rMy_ 
degrees (Table 12) is the large pr<^rtxon^of acad^xc li-^ 
brarians who hold the fifth-year master's **9^® “ 
science. Since this degree dxd not ^ ^ 

until the 1950s, it is particularly noteworthy that nearly ^ 
three out of every five subjects have obtained 

Separate tabulations show further, that of the re- 

spondents who reported the date of /^heir first jro^^^ 
degree (fifth-year bachelor's or fifth-year master 
cent or nearly half of all those reporting, received their _ 
basic dsgroe between 1960 and 1966} another 29 percent recexved 
it between 1950 and 1959; and only 25 
before 1950. Thus, a sxzable portxon of 

employed in academic librarxes recexved thexr basxo profeMxonai 
triining during the very recent pwiod JJ^®" 

demand for library servxce began to be wxdely Jelt, and^ep ^ 
new responses began to be explored Md develo^d. lt_doM not_ 
seem unreasonable to expect that 

of it, will be particularly aware of the challenges xn lto^xa 
ship, and will anticipate and even seek changes to meet than. 

many of the >^®®PO“^®"*f 

comments to their questionnaires, ®*P’^®®’-?? 
tions and opinions they wished to offer . They were not pre— _ 
structured in any way, and thus they do not ** 

a consensus on any single xssue. One 

struck however « by the many comments, particularly rrom *ec n 
gradwtesrXch ^re critical of traditional libr^^pro^^^ 
and attitudes. One participant in the study, 
cintly that " librarianship is behind the_ tmes, expressed^ 
outlook which was evidenced in many of the comments by other 
librarians. ' 



Advanced decrees in li brarianship — 

bwLd'the first^rofessional degree. The proportionate numbers 
^""Sen w^en Sith degrees 

level are about equal (6.4 percent of the men and 6.> ^rcent 
of the women have either the sixth-year 

iM library science) . Belatxvely more women than men hold “® 
sixth-year master's, but this degree generally J®PJ®®®"*®,i^: 
HY*aY-v trainina completed before the changeover to the present 
deoKro^^s schools. It «»erefore^s^s 

likelv that ^en will maintain their present relative position 
in work beyond the first professional level. Morrison has shown 
that this degree brought particular advantages to women. 

unless doctoral study becomes more popular am^ 
women than it is now, or unless some other sub- 
stitute is found, the closing of this pathway to 
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"success" may further widen the 

and women in opportunity for rising in the pro- 

f ess ion 



Only 1.7 percent of the men and .3 percent of the w^e^ 
hold the Lctoral degree in library science. Alttoughw^e 
constitute the majority of all librarians# however 

those with this degree are men. purs 

is the fact that so few persons of either sex have pur 

vanced study in librarianship through the doctoral^ level. rrOT 
tS ?ime that the first^doctoral P^e^ram was^estglisheyn 1928. 
through August, 1965, there were only 220 graduates^at_^e_ 
doctolal level (159 men and 61 women) from all tte 
library schools. 3 United S^tes. Office of Bdu . ^ptorStes 
dicate further that the number of library soieno twelve 

conferred annually dropped frm nmeteen^m national 

in 1964-65. TOiese unbelievably low fig"^®s are_the 
totalsl In contrast, tbe total number ^of doctoral o 

<p'Av*vAf9 in all fields increased during the saxne periw rroin^ 

sis; ^aSmi^^^ 

is only a 

partial solution to a serious problemc 



force completed their basic professional training smee 1950, 
ISa that^the typical academic librarian today has had graduate 
p^fessioSt eSSc^^^^ whereas this was probably not the case 

until very recently. 



four -year liberal arts colleges, indicated that the ^ ° 

tiis fu^y daL^make an impressive showing in respect to 

prof ess ional education ^ 
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Another survey coKipared the qualifications of chief li- 
brarians at 31 major Ph.D. granting universities in 1933 with 
the qualifications of chief librarians at the same institutions 
in 1948. In the former year, only 2i percent of the chief li- , 
brarians had had as much as one year of study in library school, 
whereas in 1948 nearly half of them 145 percent) had earned .at 
least the fifth-year library degree. A later survey, m 
included 471 chief librarians administering library collections 
of 50,000 volumes or more. Here it was found that only 13 per- 
cent had no library degree. Because overall levels of academic 
and professional education were high, it was noted that "as a 
group they meet the standards set by the profession and move 
beyond them." 




Between 1930 and 1960, and particularly dur ing the earlier 
portion of this period, those in the top academic library posts 
were often less lihely than others to have had professional 
training. In the 1931 study, the chief librarians at the largest 
universities were found to have had more academic training, but 
less professional training, than those in other types of insti- 
tutions, ^2 and in 1949 it was noted that men "Without library 
science earned more . . . than those reportix\g such study."**--’ 



Paradoxically, status in college and university librarian- 
ship has often been conferred by graduate training in o^er 
fields since the top positions demand scholarly credentials and 
these were not generally associated with library education. 

This was due in part to the kind of training which was offered 
by the early library schools. These schools were primarily 
vocational in character (in 1921, several library schools re- 
quired typing ability of entering candidates, while only two of 
them required a college degree)*^ and the earlier emphasis pn 
practical training left library education with a heritage as a 
second class discipline. At best, library education was a 
marginal activity in terms of the funds which were allocated 
for its support and many of the members of the instructional 
staffs of the library schools were not college graduates. ^ 

These factors operated against attracting as library school 
students those persons who would later qualify for the top li- 
brary posts within the higher educational community. Despite 
t:liG clicuiQGs whicli W6r6 wad© in th© library school curricula j and 
the development of graduate programs dur ing the 1930s , ear lier ^ 
patterns continued to influence the attitudes of college and unx— 
versity administrators when they appointed head librarians. Par- 
ticularly in the largest institutions, academic degrees frequently 
toolc precedence over professional degrees, and as recently as 
1959, Morrison found that "more major executives than others 
lack library training."^® Morrison noted, however, that the 
earlier tendency to ap^int non-librarians to the higher level 
posts appeared to be diminishing. 



Data from the present survey indicate ttiat 88 percent of 
the chief librarians have the first professional degree, com- 
pared to 83.5 percent of all librarians. Ihe basic library 
degree is held by a large majority of all librarians, “f" . 
librarians are somewhat more likely than others to have attaine 
it. While higher academic degrees often have J^en preferrea 
to library degrees as the evidence of scholarship befitting tne 
chief librarian's position# professional education is now re- 
garded as an essential requirement. Librarianship# which may 
have been considered in the past as ''the other discipline# 
has emerged from its marginal position# and the importance of 
graduate library education is widely recognized. The need for 
advanced degrees in other fields continues# nonetheless# to 
exist. One of the most urgently expressed manpower needs# par- 
ticularly in the large university libraries, is for personnel 
with advanced training in subject fields to staff certain 
specialized types of library positions. As will be seen later# 
however# graduate degrees in other fields are most often ac- 
companied by professional degrees in library science. 



Non-Library Degrees 

Over 98 percent (2238 individuals) of all the respondents 
hold at least an undergraduate degree* Major ffeWs of study 
reported most frequently by those 2200 who specified their ^ 
undergraduate major were English and journalism (29.8 percent/ # 
history (15.2 percent)# and foreign languages and literature 
CIO. 1 percent). ^?hese fields alone constitute over half of all 
subject majors reported (see Table 13) . Not unexpectedly# the 
basic and applied sciences are under-represented. With loss 
than 7 percent of the men and women holding degrees in these 
fields# there are not as many librarians with training in the 
sciences as there are library positions with specializations in 
these subjects. 

Fewer than 5 percent of the respondents reporting their 
major field of study hold an undergraduate degree in librarian- 
ship. Such undergraduate majors are not encouraged# since a 
full four-year course of study in the liberal arts and sciences 
is the preferred preprofessional background. The majority of 
those respondents who majored in library science for 
undergraduate degree did no go on to further professional ^ 
study. Only two-fifths of the 107 respondent?? who had magored 
in library science went on to obtain the fifth— year library 
..degree. • 

Master's degrees were not coded by subject field# but a 
spot check indicates that English, history# foreign langu^ 
and literature# and education are heavily represented. 
variety of subject fields in which master's deg^jees are held 
is particularly striking# however# and many of these s^gect 
fields matched the specializations of respondents in their 
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TABLE 13 

BACCALAUREATE MAJOR, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Baccalaureate Major 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Humanities and arts 

English and journalism 
Foreign languages and literature 
Fine and applied arts 
■ ■ Other 


49.3% 

7 ^ 

10.1 

4.5 

4.9 


47.4% 

7777 

9.2 

5.7 

9.0 


50.5% 

TO 

10.7 

3.9 

2.5 


Social and behavioral sciences 
History 
Other 


26.6 

T57I 

11.4 


32.9 

to: 

14.8 


23.0 


Education 


7.9 


5.0 


9.6 


Basic and applied sciences 


6.8 


6.7 


6.6 


Library science 


4.9 


1.5 


6.8 


Other professional fields 


4.5 


6.3 


3.4 


Total 


100.0% 


99.8% 


99,9% 


. Base: 


2200 


815 


1395 



present librarY positions » The fields whxch were _ 
ranged from exotic languages and area studxes to scxence and - 
technology, the social sciences, and the more tradxtxonal hixnanx 
ties disciplines. Even the spot check turned up such master's 
degree majors as Egyptian hieroglyphics, Indian studies, 
Scandinavian studies, phys ics , nuclear engineering, electronxcs, 
geology, biology, microbiology, physiology, botany, entomology, 
horticulture , nutr it ion , anthropology , sociology, polxtxcal 
science, geography, and business administration • 

At the doctoral level, there were 64 respondents vitio 
specified a major field of study other than library science • 

Of these respondents, nearly 40 percent had majored xn hxstory 
or in education, and the remainder were spread more thxnly 
through other fields. As with the master's degrees, the varxety 
here is noteworthy. Just under a third of all doctoral degrees 
were held by chief librarians. Doctoral degrees are also held 
by subject and other specxalists, as well as by a few persons 
who do not perform matching specialized activities. 




The relative numbers of men and women with advanced 
degrees are quite disproportionate* Of the 828 men reporting 
on non-library advanced degrees held, nearly 30 ^rcent have _ a 
subject master* s and nearly 6 percent have a subject doctorate. 
The corresponding figures for the 1,439 women reporting non- 
library degrees are 18.3 percent and 1.2 percent respectively, _ 
Altogsther, one-quarter of the 2,267 respondents (over one-third 
of the men and one-fifth of the wcrnien) reporting, hold advanced 
non-library degrees* 

Respondents were asked to report on o^ned degrees only, 
but many of them noted additional non-degree study which they 
had undertaken in fields which were associated with their 
present work. Two illustrative comments are cited below: 

Although not taking the courses for credit, 

1 have taken 18 hours of law courses to help in 
my cataloging of law books here in the law school* 

Also to help^ present position, 1 

four hours of Spanish and three hours of Gern^ 

1 have phe equivalent of a master's but not in 
one field. ; . . Took courses to aid me in my work. 

Since the tabular data describe earned degrees only, they 
tend to minimize the extra training that academic librarians 
actually have. Furthermore, where non-degree study has been 
pursued in fields which are associated with the respondent's 
present work, this may be more specifically meaningful than 
earned degrees in other fields. 



Combinations of Highest Professional and “Other** Degrees 

Five-sixths of the respondents have at least the first 
professional degree in library science. One-quarter of the re- 
spondents have a graduate degree in another field. Nine-tenths 
of the respondents have at least the first professional degree 
in library science, or a graduate degree in auiother field, or 
both. The various combinations of degrees held by academic li- 
brarians are shown in Table 14. 

The most commohly held combination of degrees is the 
bachelor's degree plus a first professional degree in library 
science* Of the 2,262 subjects reporting, 46.6 percent hold w 
undergraduate degree plus the fifth-year master's degree in li- 
brary science, and an additional 12.3 percent have an under- 
graduate degree plus the fifth-year beichelor's in library 
science. , 

Of those with "other” master ' s degrees (22.2 percent of 
all the respondents) , the majority have professional library 






TABLE 14 



HIGHEST PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY DEGREE BY 
HIGHEST “OTHER” DEGREE 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



5J3i Yr. Bachelor ’ s in 
Library Science 



Sjai, Yr . Mas ter ’ s in 
Library Science 



etb Yr, Master’s in 



Doctorate in 
Iiibrary Science 



Total 
Base 

Hiclu8es'%n< 



Hiabest "Otner’v 


Decree 




Bache- 

lor’s* 


Master’s 


Doctor- 

^'ate'''' 


total 


9,5% 


4.694 


1.194 


16.S9& 


12.3 


5.0 




17.8 


46e6 


11.6 


1 el;';.;' 


59.3 


4.9 






5.6 


.4 








73.75S 


22.294 


' ,' 2 . 094 . 


100 . 0 ^ 

2262 



degrees as 

(IX • 6 p©i?c©nt of aXX tho rospondents) also tipXd tli© ^ _ 

fil^-year meter's in library science, 

the f if tb-year bachelor's in library science xn ccBibination^^^^m 

their "other" inaster's degrees. Only one-guarter of tbose^^^^ _ _ 

persons with "other" saaster’s degrees do not haw a 

aegf ee . Similar fr. those with_'' Other" doctorates tend 

also to have 



Aitogetner, tnose with "other" advanced ■ 

outnumber^ by more than three to one by those ^o hol d 
degrees in combination with the professional librMy ^gree^^ 
ohcs. those who hold "other" advanced degrees generally offM 
such credentials in addition to, 

for, professional library training. _®»e respondents ^^o_Me 

heads of special collections and heads af 

curriculum materials departments wms found 

4^skTi 4*tnniste in otfhor tvp©s of posxtions to Bubstitufp otn 6 t 

va^ef^|rees“torth^’^ofesS^^^^^ 

these respondents, however, the majority hold the professional 

,'m • «i_ . JSt A 
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When the combinations of professionaX and ''othei:”^ ^ 
degrees are tabulated by highest leveX of degree regardless of 
field, 73.3 percent of the 2,262 respondehts reporting are . 
found to have at least a master's degree, and «tt addxtional^^ 

3 «6 percent have doctorates. It will be noted, however, 
more respondents hold non-library than liite^y .dpct^^ 
figures are 2.8 percent and . 8 percent respectively) . 

While the proportion of all academic librarians holding 
doctorates (3.6 percent) is extremely small compared to that ^ 
of other academic faculty (estimates place this figure^ at about 
50 percent overall),^' librarians often hold a combination of 
professional and other graduate degrees, and such gualif ications 
are generally considered most desirable. 

0 ?he most common sequence of training taken by those re*^^ 
spondents who hold both library and other a^anced ^grees^ 
begins with graduate work in other fields and is followed by 
library training. Of 434 individuals with both library^wid 
bther graduate degrees who reported the dates^of both, 79^P©i'** 
cent completed their other graduate degrees first. Only 21 per- 
cent followed the reverse procedure , «nd the patterns 
?u!id for women were al^ 

interestingly enough r this sequence appears to have becane 
most dominant only after the advent of the ^ 

degree. Of all the respondents with the fifth-year BLS and a 
graduate degree in another field, half received their library 
degree first and then went on to graduate study in ano^er field 
and half had done the reverse. Among those who hold the fifth- 
year MIiS plus another graduate degree, however, hearly 
cent completed their non-library graduate degrees fifsi 
their library degrees later. 

Librarianship has traditionally welcomed those with ad- 
vauiced degrees in other fields • Regardless of which particular 
training sequence may be considered as most desirable, the find- 
ings show that during the recent period the profession^ has 
attracted many people who had taken graduate training in other 
fields before setting out on library careers. 



Continuing 



The interest of college and university librarians in con- 
tinuing study is strikingly evidenced by the fact that approxi- 
mately one out of eight respondents in the present survey is 
presently enrolled for credit toward advanced degrees • The 
distribution of all respondents enrolled for degrees is ^shown 
by type and level of degree in Table 15. The pspondents are 
about equally divided between library and non— library study. 

A quarter of all those who are taking degree credit courses 
are enrolled for degrees at the doctoral level (36 percent of 
the men and 12 percent of the women) , either in library science 

or in another field. 










■■' TABIiE 15 ■ 

I^EI. 



of Degree 
Bachelor’s 
Library Master’s* 
Other Master’s* 
Library Doctorate 
Other Doctorate 

Total 

:'-:''';Base. 



Total 


Men 


Women 


3«1% 


2.7?6 


3.5% 


39.0 


30.6 


47.6 


33.7 


30.6 


36.9 


8.6 


15.0 


2.1 


15.6 


21.1 


9.9 


100. 


100.0^ 


100.0% 


288 


147 


141 




li- 



cburM^thavSer 

brar ians are xnvolvea xn contxnuxng a tudv of 

is therefore not known. In » 

"Professional Staff study "was 

'.staffs#”^® j-''': ■ 

n riiitio., th. ^Uig*S.«h. 

uiiUM a„t ih«y -ji- 

Over two-fifths of the responaen » seminars in the 

relative proportip^^ 

Shb had done so v»re e^ 

Several respondents iwted^^^ that 

eouraged further ^ ^.^v'^asigninent here-^ loss in 

six week courses with to interest in continuing educa- 

pay.«) others Whilh did 

tion, but ^re critical of a^^^ ^ ooipensatory t^e off, 

pSIS^f ttt'^She eSven month contract was also nentxoned as 

a barrier to further study. 
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^••stanaarao for Accreditation, presented by^^o.K^ 
Board of Education^for 46^ (Februafy. 

S%Sl!*^i,2S![=“t,SSd. 

i,«.U li. 1958, “*J“JHS.°SlM!MS'tjr5i«lMt^ iu^ 

?**-”'J^ ^S."lSS“SS«lSSlS! S»X:5. »9 »i- 

“ are 




^GUV Marco, "DdOtoral programs in Awerican , 

of Edttcatio "^^ i.ibrarxanshtB, .8 (Sowwir, 



■■■■ ,^■fl.ya-,&! « 5r^stl5^ ^^ 



’narco I ’• 



/• p. 11. 



Cn i<»:)q-40 survey by the H.S. Office of Education, 

t. -,1 ^vii^^simost tteee guarters of all reporting prpfeo- 
showed that atoosp^wee quM«^ ^ 

ST.?*«LMdi^riibrL^8chool, but this report probably pre- 
Ai»A acc^ . it includes only 826 reporting ll**. 

sents an ^qa liatedl in the 1940 Educational 

braries out of a total of 1.699 Irswa^w^^ 

?ire®t?|^.4“va?iwr^y8! awricaS^I.ibra?y Association and 
AsTOciation of College and Rgfcren^ tjbrMies , 

saai^gSKJS (SSSo.- 

elation, W46), p. M-7!>. 

“^a 1049 survey of library personnel which ^eluded a 

,„.,>*2Si,,.^ SSS.%5 

cent of the sampled 

Of all sample «m^rs, ??^ or more 

X5SS! ‘s.r.ssroii i^jy u.io.. 

gfe‘sas °ia^y isaz'uiisri L.Luti». wso. 

p. 49-50# 

■>1^^ gbuE^Y 0ft]IC^^^^ 1^ ^ I i _ ' rt ' T r , jiLi 

..i lca^ Wican library AS the oniver- 

''|‘^^§|;'Biica^;'::Prassv:^'1832lF:;^^ 
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®Iiee P. Ziinmerinan, "The academic and Professional Mu- 

cation of College and University librarians" (unpublished 
Mast^oxT^ s t;1i68l3 UnivBirsity of IlXinox8p 1.932| # p* 

^®joe We Kraus, "The Qualifications of University Li- 
brarians, 1948 and 1933 . » C ollega and Research Li braries, 

11 ,;(January,-::'195d) ,/ ;19-20e'“'‘ 

lljoljn Caldwell, ’’Degrees Held by Head Li3>jarians^, o^^ 
dolleges and Universities, " College and Researcb babraries, 
2Z (May, 1962) , 260. Of all the chief librarians in 
Caldwell* s survey, 13 percent bad no library degree- Of 

those administering the largest library collections jone 

million or more volumes) , 24 percent had 

but of those in the smallest libraries (50,000 - ddd 

volumes) > only 8 percent had no library degree 

^^Zimmerman , ’’Academic and 




the^practice'of appointing non-l^i^^ 

posts- Randall considered, for example, that emphaeis should 

be placed oh the academic , as opposed to the_ profe 
guilifl-at ^4s*f -H hT-ar-iana . rRandalls Colle<^e Library, 

p. 57-58) . More recently, the importance of professional 
training has been emphasized .■ repeatedly • ,, 

^^U-S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Economic S tatus of 
Librarv Personnel, p- 10. Commenting on this point, another 
librarian noted: ’’The profession . . . needs and can ex^ct 

to attract a small percentage of well^ualified 
good academic background but no formal coi^sework in librarian- 
ship. Such people have contributed much in the past- It is 
hoped that most of these will come into librarianship at the 
lower ranges and work up. Every time a non-librarian taxes 
over a top position of prominence, the 

profession suffers." Arthur T. Hamlin, A Statistical Survey 
of Librarv Personnel Now and f or the Future, AC^ Monograph, 

No. I? " (Chicago 8 Association of College and Reference Li- 

# P 



c, Williamson. Training for Library Service 
(New York: Merrymount Press, 1923), p. 26 and 32. 



^in i92()-21, ’’the su^^^^^ 
brary schools probably . . . [did] not excede ' 

p. 72. In fiscal year 1967, total budgets for the 35 library 
schools in the United States were esti^ted at 2 «»rly seven 
and one -half million dollars - Bowker Annual (1967 ) , P- 276 • 
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r. Rogers, “Staffing 
versities" (Washington, D.C.s O.S. Government PJcxnt g 

Office, 1967), p. 12. 

l%llia« H. Jesse and^Ann E. Mtchell. 

Staff Oiportunitiee for Study and^Research, College _ 
PMa«geh*Libraries. 29 (March, 1968), 94. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WHAT LIBRARIANS DO AND WHAT THEY THINK — AN OVERVIEW 



Character Istics of Preaexit PositiQns 



Position level. ----Nearly one out of seven academic li- 
brarians is a clxieF’librarian (Table 16). The high proportion 
of chiefs to other librarians results from the small size of 
many of the nation's 2^000 academic libraries • While a handful 



TABLE 16 



POSITION LEVEL, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Position Level 


Total 




Women 


Chief Librarian 


15.3% 


21.6% 


11.8% 


Assoc ./Asst. Librarian 


10.4 


11.4 




Dept ♦ or Division Head* 


36.0 


36.9 


35,5 


Other Professional Asst. 


38.3 


30.1 


43.0 


Tbtai^^^^ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 




2279 


831 


1448 











Includes Head of College, 



or 



of the largest libraries 
or more, roughly half of 
sional staffs of less than 



professional staffs number ing 
_ academic libraries have profes- 
three (PTE) and in some libraries 
far below minimum standards. 



One-fourth of the chief librarians in the sample super- 
vise two employees or less. At the other extreme, about one- 
third supervise ten or more people • While most libraries are 
small, many librarians are concentrated in just a few institu- 
tions. Nearly one-third of all librarians work in the 50 



Relatively more of the men (21.6 percent) than of . 

women (11.8 percent) are ch ief librarians • A trend toward hiring 
males to fill top administrative positions particu- 

larly apparent over the last ■ ;few,-;decades • ; : In , 1930 .,.;;, for « 
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of the 74 instituti^^ enrollments of 2,^000 or 

credited by the Associetidn of American Universities, there 
\^re 55 men and 19 women chief librarians • ’** As women chiefs 
retired, men were hired to take their place, ^e 1967 
Directory shows that 70 of these libraries are now headed by 
men and only four by women. Furthermore# not one of the 50 ^ 
largest academic libraries listed in the 1967 

M vnWkA 4- Albino 1 Alii* a. C111,0!E 





















NUMBER OF YEARS OF PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE IN 
PRESENT INSTITUTION, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



years’:\^ 




Men 


Women 


Less than 5 


54.1% 


66.2% 


50.5% 




' ’ 22.3 


23.3 


21.8 




16.2 


12.3 


18.4 


21 and over 


7.4 


4.1 


9.2 




100.0% 


99.9% 


99.9% 




2270 


828 


1442 






as paaadokicai as it seem^^^ 

survey which was limited to those who are now working. 

If-jj ^ fi iir nQver rates^^ indeed have serious effscts uppn _ 
the stability of library operations , but how high they are, ana 
whether it is the women who are most culpable, has not been 
demonstrated (although the findings of the present study show 
that many of those wcitien who are now employed had left their 
library positions at some earlier point) . Where men leave one 
position for another, for example, the disruptions ®ay be par- 
ticularly strongly felt, for men are more likely to hold ad- 

pps itiions &nd thereby to be responsible^ librery 
policY and planning. Turnover in these positions may have more 

taarinful effects in the Xong run than changes i-n personneJ at the 

lower levels. 

Just as the drop-out problem affects both the ^ profession 
as a whole and the status of its women workers, mobility or 
lack of mobility brings with it similar consequences. Recent 
studies of special librarians® and of current library schTOl 
graduates^ have shown, for example , that those who are able to 
move can and do earn considerably more than those who are not. 
The general lack of mobility among women librarians operates 
as a restraint upon their own career advancement, ht the same 
time, worthwhile employment opportunities may remain unfilled, 
and trained manpower, although available generally, cannot be 
chaxmeled where it is needed. 

Attrition, turnover , and job mobili^^ 
concGx^nSt botb for tb© profession as a who!©# snft for tno^fuvur© 

advancement possibilities of its individual members. It xs 
quite evident, for example, that men who vacate a position for 
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a better one will maintain their professional 
by enhancing their value to the profession as well ®® 
their own future career opportunities. On the 
women drop out of librariemship for marriage or f^ily reason 
(even though they may return later) , they may find 
at a disadvantage. VJhen women leave their ®"*P^°y?‘®"^,5°^-> do 
than professional reasons, for example, they are likely to do 
so at exactly that point when their library t^ 

becoming established. When they return, they are likely to 
find that they have been overtaken by others who haw mamtained 

their professional involvement. While ^ 

increased part-time employment opportunities for women nav 
been recommended as important steps to^rd 
of this problem (i.e., the "social wastage 
larly [of] those who hold a professional qualification ) , 
these solutions may be only partial. It has been suggested, 
for L^ple. that increased part-time ^plojpent may serve 
only to perpetuate and reinforce existing disparities in status 

between the sexes. 

04 = Anmlovees suoervised.— Pew librarians supervise 
larae nS^rs o T ^ople, but most -librarians have some super- 
v“lry m^p”s?bilities (Table 19) . Just over one-quarter of 

TABLE 19 



number op employees* supervised, by sex 

(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Number Employees 
Supervised 


Total 


Men 


Women 


None 


26.6% 


18.7% 


31.1% 


1-2 


28.5 


26.1 


29.9 


3-5 


19.0 


17.5 


19.8 


6-9 


9.8 


11.8 


8.7 


10-19 


8.4 


11.4 


6.7 


20-49 


4.6 


CM 

• 

GO 


m 

• 

CM 


50 and over 


3.1 


6.3 


1.3 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


Base 


2238 


815 


1423 



*Excludes Student assistants. 



the respondents supervise more than five people and an equal 
proportion of respondents supervise no one; nearly half super- 
visflr^ one to five people. Here again, just as men are more 



likely than women to be ac3ministrators, they are also more 
likely to supervise larger staffs. One-quarter of the men as 
opposed to one-tenth of the women supervise more th^ ten 
people. At the same time, 31 percent of the women (compared to 
18.7 percent of the men) supervise no one. 

Job a ctivities and specialization . —Selection ^ and acquis i— 
tion, cataloging and classification, reference service, and 
circulation of materials are the traditional library factions. 
Librarians are also administrators, and a few of them direct 
large organizations with annual operating expenditures o a 
million dollars or more. Respondents to the present library 
survey hold all types of library positions, and perform an 
enormous variety of library activities. College and university 
librarians all contribute to the educational programs of the 
institutions where they work, regardless of whether or not they 
have any direct teaching duties, although some of them do teach 
formal courses or provide informal instruction in the use or 
the library. Librarians deal with all kinds of printed and 
other materials, developing and carrying out ways to 
materials, along with the knowledge, ideas, and facts that they 
contain, accessible to students, faculty, and research workers. 
Librarians draw on their total educational backgrounds to per- 
form their work. All kinds of non-library as well as library 
specializations are represented in the present survey. Foreign 
language competencies, subject field and area specializations, 
knowledge of specialized forms of materials, and other profes- 
sional specializations requiring non-library skills e^h ^®v® 
applications in certain types of library positions. The s^pled 
librarians were asked the following question: "Is your majo r 

activity asjociated primarily with any of the ^ - 

particular foreign language or group of languages. A particular 
subject field or geographical area? Another professional 
specialization?" Table 20 summarizes these data. 

0?he desirability of foreign language skill is stressed by 
library administrators and is generally required of « 

students in the library schools. Academic libraries as a whole 
seem to be fairly well-equipped in this respect. The Romance 
leuiguages (including Portuguese, Italian, Romanian, French, 
Spanish and Catalan) , the Germanic languages (including Danish, 
Dutch, Flemish, German, Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish and 
Yiddish) , and the Slavic languages (Polish, Russian, Serbian, 
Ukranian, Bulgarian, Slovak, Czech, etc.) were fairly com^n 
among the respondents. Other languages mentioned were: Latin 

and Greek, Hungarian, Finnish, Estonian, Turkish, Celtic, 

Hebrew, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Arabic, Persian, Hindi, 
IndonesicUi, Tibetan, Manchu, Mongol, and Islamic. 

Although library schools place particular emphasis on 
language study, specialization on the job in a subject field 



TABLE 20 



ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS WHOSE MAJOR LIBRARY ACTIVITY IS ASSOCIATED 
WITH A NON-LIBRARY SPECIALIZATION, BY TYPE OF SPECIALIZATION 

(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Activity 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Foreign Language 
Yes 


8.0% 


9.7% 


7.0% 


No 


85.6 


86.8 


85.0 


No Report ' 


6.4 


3.5 


8.0 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2282 


831 


1451 


Subject Field or Area 


Yes, Subject Field 


26.2% 


26.2% 


26.2% 


Yes, Geographical Area 


4.2 


6.5 


2.8 


No 


63.4 


63.5 


63.3 


No Report 


6.2 


3.8 


7.7 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2282 


831 


1451 


Materials or Other Specialization 


Yes, Special Collections 


4.3% 


6.0% 


3.4% 


Yes, Other Materials’*" 


6.3 


5.9 


6.5 


Yes, Other Prof. Specializations^ 


4.1 


6.6 


2.6 


No 


75.9 


75.0 


76.4 


No Report 


9.4 


6.5 


11.1 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2282 


831 


1451 



^Includes A-V, documents, maps, music scores, etc. 



^Includes administrative specialization (i.e., per- 
sonnel, public relations), automation, systems analysis, etc. 



is mucb more common among academic librarians tban is specializa- 
tion in a language. Only 8 percent of the respondents stated 
that their major activity is associated with a language while 
26.2 percent noted that their major activity is associated with 
a subject field or fields. Of 598 people who specialized in a 
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subject field, the subject specialization reported most often 
(185 people) was science. Tbis included the health sciences, 
biological and agricultural sciences, physical sciences, 
engineering and mathematics. Following the sciences were the 
humanities and arts (177), social sciences and law (161), /edu- 
cation and psychology (62) , and "other" (17) . / 

Area specializations were less common but included regions 
of the United States as well as foreign regions. Altogether 
4.2 percent of the respondents (6.5 percent of men and 2.8 
percent of the women) specialized in a geographic area. 

Of all respondents, 6.3 percent dealt primarily with a 
form of material such as U.S. government publications, or 
other documents, newspapers, maps, music scores, A-V materials, 
microforms, slides, or microprint. 

Men more than women tend to have their major activity 
associated with special forms of material or with "other pro- 
fessional specializations." Six percent of the men work pri- 
marily with archives, manuscripts, rare books, and other types 
of special collections while only 3.4 percent of the women are 
acti^ in these areas of specialization. Other professional 
specializations mentioned include: administration, personnel, 

buildings and equipment, business management, aut^ation, systems 
analysis, information science, documentation, public relations, 
exhibits, publications, graphic design, photography. Altogether 
4.1 percent of all the respondents (6.6 percent of the men, as 
compared with 2.6 percent of the women) stated that their major 
^ork was associated with one of these specializations. 

There is some overlapping of responses between various 
portions of Table 20. An individual who uses a foreign language, 
for example, may also specialize in a geographic area, or some- 
one whose major activity deals with a subject field (such as 
history), may also deal with archival or other special materials. 
The proportion of all librarians who are associated with at 
least one of these specializations, however, is certainly no 
less than 40 percent, and the figure is probably even higher. 
While administrators have repeatedly emphasized the need for 
specialized personnel, the library schools have not yet come to 
grips with this need in preparing library school students for 
their future employment. 

Returning again to the differences in the library activi- 
ties pursued by men and wcmen, it can be noted that relatively 
equal proportions of men and of women are engaged in "subject 
and in "other materials" specializations, while in the 'bther 
professional specializations" category, the men tend to be 
represented more than women. 

Table 21 is further evidence that more men than women 
tend to be identified with special "non-library" endeavors. 
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TABLE 21 



REGARDS SELF AS LIBRARIAN OR OTHER, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Regards Self As 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Librarian 


95 . 2 % 


92.4% 


96.9% 


Librarian and "Other" ^ 


1.8 


2.2 


1.5 


Other Professional 


3.0 


5.4 


1.7 


Total 


100.0^ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2262 


828 


1434 



^Generally "Librarian and Teacher." 



^"AV Specialist," "Graphic Designer, 
"Historian," etc. 



Three percent of the respondents employed in professional 

tions on college and university library staffs regard themselves 
as something other than librarians. (It is important to note 
here however, that others employed in s'jnilar types of posi- 
tions think of themselves as librarians.) Relatively more of 
thH^n (^4 percent) than the women U-7 
SLseSvis as^other than lihrarians. It is 
of course, that the vast majority (95.2 percent) of all re- 
spondents regard themselves professionally as librarians , al- 
thSSgroL respondent facetiously supplied the self-description 

"high-paid clerk." 

Nearly 11 percent of the 2,282 respondents are involved 
in the application of electronic data processing at an adminis- 
trative or supervisory level; 18.1 percent of the men are so 
involved while only 6.4 percent of the women are. Coimients 
from some respondents working in this area help explain the 
extent of their involvement: 



I am acting as co-ordinator between the [circula- 
tion] department and the systems analysis staff 
[during] the implementation of an interim based 
processing program. 



We have data processing equipment here or on 
order and will probably go to at least automated 
circulation. Two of the central staff and I are 
trained in this area. 
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We [conducted] a partially successful experiment 
with a machine-produced serials list. 



[I wrote a] detailed proposal for a new acquisi- 
tion routine combining the use of punched cirds 
with machine-produced multiple copy orders. ... 

Prom this proposal, our new acquisitions control 
program was developed. . . 

Nearly 15 percent of the respondents teach courses for 
credit. Almost one-fifth of the men teach such courses, in 
comparison with just over one-tenth of the women. Most teach 
at the same institution although a few teach at other institu- 
tions . 



I teach as a visiting lecturer at. . . . This 
is not within the scope of my position [here] 
but rather done outside of library hours. I 
usually teach during the Pall and Spring 
quarters . 

Of the 322 who recorded the names or areas of the coun>es 
they teach, 76.4 percent teach library courses only, 20.2 per- 
cent teach non-library courses and only 3.4 percent teach both. 
More men (27.7 percent) than women (12.9 percent) teach non- 
librcucy courses. Examples of non-libretry courses taught in- 
clude: Ori^ental thought, legal research and writing, American 

legal history, seminar on legislation, directed reading, 
medical history, Speuiish, chief English writers, and Old Norse. 
Bibliography courses in subject areas such as: music, horti- 

culture, medicinal chemistry, law, Japanese literature, Chinese 
literature, social sciences, social work, science and technology, 
and religious literature were some of the others mentioned. 

Apparently, library policies differ in encouraging or 
discouraging staff to teach. One librarian wrote, 

I received an offer to teach a foreign language 
at . . . University three hours per week, but 
the library did not grant permission to accept 
in spite of the fact I offered, of course, to 
make up time (3 hours per week.) 

Association memberships . — Two- thirds of the academic li- 
’hT gr i ana reported that they belong to a national, state, or 
regional library association; half belong to only one associa- 
tion and one-sixth belong to two or more. Men and women are 
represented in very similar proportions. The state or regional 
library associations are the most popular (with nearly three- 
fifths of the respondents as members) . Half of the respondents 




belong to the American Library Association. Special Libraries 
Association memberships are held 1 / one-tenth of the sampled 
academic librarians. 

Comments from the responc^ents who do not belong to ALA 
are of interest because one reason predominates — high dues. 

Dues for ALA too high. 



I read the publications regularly of ALA, ADI, 
SIA, but do not belong because of the cost of 
dues with so little return. 



The high cost of membership in the ALA pro- 
hibits a recent graduate from joining until 
his financial situation is more stable. 

Younger librarians are the least likely to be ALA members. 
Although half of all the respondents belong to ALA, the per- 
centage who are members varies among the different age groupings. 
Only two-fifths of those under 30 are ALA members, while half 
of those between 30 and 49 years of age and three-fifths of those 
who are 50 and over are ALA members. Various committees in the 
ALA "are making a determined effort to include new, young, or 
relatively untried members in the activities of the association." 
The Reference Services Division Board and the Board of Directors 
of the Association of College and Research Libraries both have 
established a program of intern committee membership on an 
experimental basis. Both will seek out and add junior members 
to committees for a one-year term.^® Perhaps such recognition 
will inspire the interest and participation of other younger 
librariEuis . 

In contrast to the fairly extensive membership in library 
associations is the more limited affiliation of librarians with 
national non-library associations. More than half of the 2,282 
respondents do not belong to any national non— library organiza- 
tion while 27.8 percent belong to one only and 12.2 percent 
belong to more than one such organization. Non-response to the 
question on association membership (6.3 perc^mt) was relatively 
high. The American Association of University Women, Modern 
Language Association, National Education Association, and 
American Political Science Association are some of the more 
frequently noted associations to which librarians belong. 
Examples of some other non— library associations mentioned by 
respondents are: Mediaeval Academy of America, Estonian Learned 

Society in America, Guild of Carillonneurs of North America, 
American Guild of Organists, Society of History of Technology, 
Society of Architectural Historians, American Association for 
Engineering Education, National Association of Social Workers, 
and the Association for Asian Studies. 
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One-fifth of the 2,282 respondents belong to the American 
Association of University Professors; over one-sixth of the 
women (16.5 percent) and over one- fourth of the men (26.2 per- 
cent) are members. This membership rate is evidence of the 
interest librarians show in this organization and in this means 
of identification with \:he faculty. When one considers li- 
brarians on many campuses are not even eligible for m^bership 
in the AAUP because they do not have faculty status, this 
membership rate seems fairly high overall. 



Opi nions of Library Career 

The respondents were asked, "To what extent has your li- 
brary career fulfilled your expectations?' The most co^n 
reply was, "About as expected," with over one-third of '"O 
respondents giving mat answer. Table 22 shows, howeve_, that 
half were more satisfied with their library careers than they 

had expected. 



TABLE 22 

EXTENT TO WHICH LIBRARY CAREER HAS FULFILLED 
RESPONDENTS ' EXPECTATIONS , BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Opinion of Library Career 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Very disappointing 


1.3% 


1.5% 


1.3% 


Somewhat disappointing 


9.6 


10.3 


9.1 


About as expected 


37.2 


38.2 


36.7 


More satisfying than expected 


25.4 


26.4 


24.8 


Much more satisfying than 
expected 


26.5 


23.6 


28.1 


Total 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


100.054 


Base 


2246 


825 


1421 



Only 11 percent felt disappointed with their library 
careers. Morrison found that only 13 percent of the academic 
librarians in his sample were uncertain about 

with their library careers, and that fewer academic librarians 
than other professional people are dissatisfied with their occu- 
pational choice. 

Although only about one out of ten of the respondents to 
the present survey considered that their careers 
up to their expectations, the question did serve to bring forth 



o 
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many added comments on present library practice which pointed to 
specific inadequacies in individual library careers. Jftile the 
reasons for their opinions were not requested. 

that they were dissatisfied were much more likely than others to 

add comments to explain why. Many such criticisms were in close 

accord^ with one another on specific issues. Together, they 

reveal a basic concern for better manpower utilization and for 

improvement in the status of the profession ("The 

just not what it could be."). Time-consuming cleri^l 

were one of the major sources of dissatisfaction. The following 

remarks are typical. 



I seem to have been hired only as a typist and 
file clerk in spite of my qualifications. Though 
I am a professional person, I am not doing what 
I consider professional work. 



The reason X find library work disappointing is 
that 1 have not been given work of a professional 
nature co do. Far too much of my time has been 
tied up with clerical duties. 



My negative reaction to librarlanship is based 
on the 15 to 20 hours a week that I check out 
restricted materials from our section of the 
library. Alchough I certainly expected to per- 
form certain clerical duties, I did not realize 
I would spend 40 to 50 percent of my working 
time engaged in such tasks. 



Poor distinctions between professional work and 
clerical work account for [my disappointment] . 



... may I plead for better utilization of ^ 
personnel? For better administrative practices? 
{^Reappraisal and tightening of clerical routines. 
Private industry would go bankrupt supporting 
some of the library habits I have witnessed! 



Many respondents criticized what they considered in- 
flexible policies and administrative rigidity. The need for 
shared de^s ion-making responsibility at all levels also was 

emphasized: 
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Ingenuity and innovation are repressed due to 
over-supervision and demands made for minor 
jobs, errands, and "busy work" and no opportunity 
to renovate, use other than long-standing pro- 
cedures whether they fit the times or not* 



We are organized so that entire responsibility 
rests with the Head Librarian* The Head Librarian 
will not delegate any authority to anyone else* 



The chief reason for the many years of disappoint 
ing experience are: a) working under authori- 

tarian supervision and b) working under people 
who have little love for or interest in the con- 
teat of books* 



Often younger librar’ans are held in check pro- 
fessionally by stodgy administrative personnel 
too timid to venture into the mid- twentieth 
century technological age* 



While librarianship strives to be professional, 
the professionals are not serving in a profes- 
sional capacity* Their recommendations or 
opinions are not sought and not welcomed if pre- 
ferred* There is still a strong "authoritarian" 
concept of librarianship* Those who just "follow 
orders" are likely to be "time servers*" 



Where is this "new librarian" that library schools 
present to us? I guess the "new breed" somehow 
clashes with the "old breedl" 



Librarians in administrative positions are the 
greatest barriers to academic recognition of 
the profession* Most resist new ideas or sug- 
gestions of change in existing routine* 



As a new librarian I am surprised * * * at the pre- 
dominance of "little old ladies" of both sexes in 
library administration who are totally lacking in 
enlightened concepts of management* 
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Having recently graduated from library school 
I was filled with a great deal of enthusiasm 
and developed in my mind's eye an image of the 
"new librarian" • full of zipf interested in 
new ideas f up on what's new in the field/ having 
rapport with the patron whether adult or youth. 

Once I began work many of the so-called "stereo- 
typed" images seenied to present themselves — and 
particularly resistance to change I 

The lack of challenging work seems to be cause enough for some 

librarians to think about leaving the profession. 

My disappointment in my job centers around what 
I do all day. To me it is . . . redundant, short- 
sighted, and continues to make something out of 
nothing. I would be more satisfied at the same 
salary with more responsibility and meaningful 
I hope ■ tu find a way out of the library 



University libraries seem to have a common 
fault — an appalling waste of talent. People 
with broad backgrounds and lively interests are 
placed in jobs which are, at best, dull and 
repetitive. No new challenges nor incentives 
appear and there is a singular lack of chance 
for advancement. The person is expected to re- 
main in the same rut. The only way out is simply 
to leave the system. The system thus loses the 
time and money it has invested in the person. 

Sadly enough, this situation is perpetuated by 
librarians entrenched in their position and 
unwilling to accept new ideas or relinquish power. 



I am presently planning on leaving librarianship. 

I feel there is always an administrative ceiling 
on creativity, and conventionalized routine can 
induce boredom. 

mar.v. rt-hViers who sook intellectually challenging careers 



field. 
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In order to attract individuals who, by 
abilitVf background, and training, are abl 
to develop into effective chief librarxans, 
assistant librarians, and professxonal as- 
sistants. it must be shown that unxversxty Ix- 
b«rlanlhip is many sided and affords an oppor- 
tunity for challenging, creatxve 
presents many opportunities ig 

Ld scholarly activity; ^Lwn- 

rewarded with promotion, extensxon of reapon- 
sibility, and ample financial compensatxon. 



Current demands on librarianship are 

sented with the opport^xty, with the urgent 

in their other Is a!si cie«, however, 

?Saf ali°library Positions offer "^®^?P|°^^^g"l?;ative 
Some 40 yLrs ago, Williamson noted that 



the development of library work as a P^°^®®®^°"f 
has been hampered by the tendency on the Part of 
niiblic to look upon it as wholly clerical m 
na^?e The library schools and the actual organx- 
zationof libraries have not only done Ixttle to 
remove this handicap but have even done much un- 
consciously to perpetuate it. 



academic library field. 



sources of dissatisfaction ranged from nepoti^ 

a, • Ho-Hanr^ in the wav of granting faculty status to 
rules which stand in the y y "strona tendency when 

librarian-wives of Professors- ^^^^the 

there is a vacancy to P salaries Status euid salaries 

rs“-atTnru^S^r=ai- - leave the 

field. 



By preference, I would like to stay witt 
librarianship, but I am even now lookxng for a 
position with more remuneratxon. 



^d^p?SfessioMl meetingfregSlLl^was often voiced. 






r.'i-'?! 







[I am] somewhat saddened by the lack of interest 
in the professional development of librarians 
by library and university administrators* 



How can we be asked to "publish,” "do research," 
while holding down an 8-5 job? How about a 
quarter or semester off to do research? 



Nearly all of these comments were offered in sincere con- 
cern for improving the library profession. All point to legiti- 
mate problems librarians live with, but we must not lose sight 
of the vast majority who commented on the fulfillment of their 
library career expectations with comments such as these: 



X expected satisfaction and get it from my work. 



Every moment has been fascinating— even the 
troublesome ones and that's what X expected. 



X expected to like it, and X do. 



Xt's Great 



I I I I I 
• • • • • 
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CHAPTER V 



ACADEMIC RANK AND STATUS 



Iiibrarisuis arG a small minority within thG higher edu— 
cational community; they constitute less th^ 3 percent of all 
faculty and other professional staff in institutions of higher 
education.! Despite their crucial role in the educational 
process, their status has been somewhat anomalous. increas- 
ingly, the trend has been to recognize librarians on an equal 
basis with the teaching faculty by according them acad^ic or 
faculty status and rank. This has been a gradual development, 
which has accelerated more recently as the importance of 
librarianship has come to be more widely acknowledged, and as 
librarians themselves have actively sought such recognition. 



In 1959, the Association of College and Research 
braries, in an official statement of policy by its University 
Libraries Section, strongly recommended "that professional li- 
brarians be granted academic status, with corresponding facul y 
privileges . "5 Academic status is defined here as the fori^l 
recognition in writing, by an institution's authorities, o 
librarians as members of the instructional and research staff. 
The recognition may take the form of assigned faculty ranks 
and titles, or equivalent ranks and titles, according 
stitutional customs."^ The ALA Sta n dards for College Libra^ ^ 
(1959) state that "professional librarians should have faculty 
status, with the benefits enjoyed by the teaching staff ; an 
the ALA Standards for Junior Col lege LaJararies 
for faculty status ^or professional librarians, preferably 
including faculty rank and titles identical to those of the ^ 
teaching staff" and the benefits which faculty status involves. 



Academic Rank 



The present survey sought to detemine the extent to 
which librarians hold academic rank, which ranks they hold, 
and what factors are associated with rank. The pertinent 
questions from the survey requested information only on aca- 
demic rank, not on the related but hard- to-de fine 
status’! The tables in the first section below pertain, there- 
foreT only to rank. The second half of the chapter, which 
consists largely of comments from respondents on the questions 
concerning rank, shows that many academic librarians are also 
concerned with other aspects of faculty status. 
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TABLE 23 

FACULTY RANK, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Faculty Rank 


Total 


Men 


Women 


No rank 


48.8% 


45.2% 


51.0% 


Instructor 


20.9 


16.5 


23.4 


Assistant Professor 


16.5 


18.6 


15.2 


Associate Professor 


7.0 


8.6 


o 

• 

VO 


Professor 


4.6 


9.3 


2.0 


Other rank, or rank 








not specified 


2.2 


1.8 


2.4 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2254 


828 


1426 



The findings of this survey show that only slightly over 
half of all academic librarians hold faculty rank. Of all the 
respondents, 20.9 percent are classified with the rank or 
equivalent rank of instructor, 16.5 percent as assistant pro- 
fessor, 7.0 percent as associate professor, and 4.6 percent 
as professor. "Other rank," such as lecturer, and 'rank not 
specified" together constitute 2.2 percent of all the re- 
spondents. This category includes those who had been granted 
academic rank very recently, but were not yet sure which rank 
they held. Taking together all the foregoing classifications, 
those with rank constitute 51.2 percent of the respondents. 
Those who noted that they did not hold a specific faculty 
rank, but had some form of status, are included in the cate- 
gory "no rank" in the above table. 

Relatively more men than women reported that they hold 
faculty rank, but the differences in their representation at 
specific levels of rank are much more pronounced. Women are 
more likely than men, for example, to hold ^e rank of in- 
structor, but they are relatively less likely than men to 
hold appointments as assistant professor or above. At 
full professor level, men outnumber women both relatively and 
absolutely. Although the majority of librarians are women, 
three-quarters of those who are full professors are men. 
Altogether, only 105 individuals, or less than 5 percent of 
the 2,254 respondents reporting, hold this rank. Compared to 
an estimated 30 percent of total full-time faculty in degree- 
granting institutions who are full professors,' the propor- 
tion of librarians (9.3 percent of the men, and 2.0 percent 
of the women) who hold this rank seems particularly small. 
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other relevant factors.— Faculty rank for librarians is 
associated with a variety 3T other factors, as the following 
tables indicate. Teacher's colleges, for example, are more 
likely than other types of institutions to grant faculty rank, 



TABLE 24 

FACULTY RANK, BY TYPE OP INSTITUTION WHERE EMPW)YED 

(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Type of Institution 



Faculty 

Rank 


Total 


Teachers 

College 


Liberal 

Arts 

College 


Two yr. 
Insti- 
tution 


Other 

Prof. 

School 


Onxver- 

sity 


Yes 


51.2% 


70.5% 


58.8% 


55.4% 


42.9% 


42.7% 


No 


48.8 


29.5 


41.2 


44.6 


57.1 


57.3 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2254 


217 


641 


213 


133 


1050 



Public institutions offer faculty rank more readily than 
do those under private control, but church-related institu- 
tions are even more likely to do so than public institutions. 
(It is not clear, however, whether such variations may be 
accounted for by differences in institutional philosophy, or 
by other factors, such as institutional size.) 



TABLE 25 

FACULTY RANK, BY CONTROL OP 
INSTITUTION WHERE EMPLOYED 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Co ntrol of Institution 



Faculty 

Rank 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Private 

Church- 

Related 


Private 

Inde- 

pendent 


Yes 


51.2% 


56.5% 


44.0% 


60.1% 


31.3% 


No 


48.8 


43.5 


56.0 


39.9 


68.7 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2254 


1293 


961 


424 


537 






By position level, chief librarians are more apt than 
others to hold faculty rank. 



TABLE 26 

PACULTf RANK, BY POSITION LEVEL 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Faculty 

Rank 


Total 


Chief 

Libn. 


Asst. 

Libn. 


Dept, or 
Division 
Head, etc.* 


Other 

Prof. 

Asst. 


Yes 


51.2% 


64.2% 


58.1% 


51.7% 


43.7% 


No 


48.8 


35.8 


41.9 


48.3 


56.3 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2231 


341 


234 


813 


863 



*Includes Head of College, School, or Departmental 
Library . 



As indicated earlier, relatively more men than women re- 
ported that they hold faculty rank. 

TABLE 27 





FACULTY RANK, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 




Faculty Rank 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Yes 




51.2% 


54.8% 


49.0% 


No 




48.8 


45.2 


51.0 




Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 




Base 


2254 


828 


1426 



Those with the basic professional degree are somewhat 
more likely than others to hold faculty rank, although over 
two-fifths of those without this degree have faculty rank. 




TABLE 28 

FACULTY RANK, BY WHETHER RESPONDENT HAS 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY DEGREE 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Total 



Has ProfessionaO. 
Library Decrree 
Yes No 



Yes 




51.2% 


52.5% 


44.8% 


No 




48.8 


47.5 


55.2 




Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 




Base 


2240 


1874 


366 



Considering each of the foregoing factors, formal teach- 
ing activities seem particularly important. Of all the sampled 
librarians, just slightly over half hold faculty rank, but 
of those 324 respondents who teach one or more credit courses, 
nearly four-fifths (78.4 percent) hold faculty rank. 

TABLE 29 

FACULTY RANK, BY WHETHER RESPONDENT 
TEACHES CREDIT COURSES 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Faculty Rank 


Total 


Teaches Credit 
Courses 
Yes No 


Yes 




51.1% 


78.4% 


46.5% 


No 




48.9 


21.6 


53.5 




Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 




Base 


2234 


324 


1910 



Another factor which is closely associated with rank is 
the doctoral degree. Of 81 respondents reporting on faculty 
rank and holding a doctorate in library science or in any 
other field, 75^percent have faculty rank. Furthermore, the 
rank of full professor is the dominant one for this group. 

Of the 81 respondents with a doctorate, 40 percent are full 
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professors, 35 percent are in all other ranks combined, and 
25 percent have no rank. In the sample at large, however, 
less than 5 percent of the respondents are full professors 

Types of appointment other than rank . ——Although the 
survey questionnaire requested an indication of academic rank 
only, several hundred respondents who do not hold acad^ic 
rank voluntarily cited other types of classification which 
they hold. Below are some illustrations of the various 
types of appointments reported by respondents who do not hold a 

specific academic rank: 

no formal title; not specified; state civil 
service rank; administrative staff; adminis- 
trative faculty; officer of administration; 
coadjutant administration; considered part of 
administration; officer; corporation appoint- 
ment; Regent's appointment; one under the aca- 
demic dean's office; academic staff; non- 
teaching faculty; extra-ordinary faculty; aca- 
demician; semi-academic; academic, but not 
faculty; staff; staff member; staff associate, 
professional librarian; librcurian — a rank in, 
itself, I suppose; Librarian (highest rank 
for librarian on campus) ; Libr^ian I, Li- 
brarian II, (etc.); our positions are called 
professional and we are called faculty mem- 
bers, but we are in a class by ourselves. 



Librarians Speak Out on Rank and Status 

Judging from the freely offered comments of many re- 
spondents to the present survey, rank and status are regarded 
as major issues by academic librarians • These spontaneous 
comments were so numerous , they illuminated so many aspcscts 
of this issue, and they expressed such strong convictions, 
that they were considered important enough to cite here in 
some detail. The following comments, therefore, are offered 
as examples of what the respondents themselves chose to write 
about. Pull faculty status for librarians is apparently a 
particulsurly urgent concern: 

The single most unsatisfactory condition of my 
employment is the lack of any type of faculty 
status . 

• • • • • e 

Our biggest gripe here concerns our "faculty 
status." In any academic procession we fall 
at the end of the line either just before or 
just after the graduate assistcuits. 



Two great probleins face many university li- 
brarians: a) lack of faculty status and 

b) lack of any grievance and appeals procedure. 



College and university librarians should have 
all benefits enjoyed by the teaching faculty# 
Academic rank is a must. 



Faculty status should be stressed for college 
and university librarians. 



Librarians at . . . are classified as staff 
members and as such are siabject to the s^e 
rules as the janitors and kitchen help, i.e., 
no tenure, two weeks vacation, barred from 
using certain facilities on campus. 



• • <v • • • 

This library is so completely unorganized that 
one doubts hxs status. The librarxan ... 
has faculty status. The assistant's posxtxon 
is more of a glorified flunky. 

Here at . . • gymnastic teachers and swimming 
instructors— not to speak of football ^d base- 
ball coaches — hold higher rante than Ixbrarxans 
euid get their promotions earlier and faster. 



Few respondents volunteered dissent from the principle 
of faculty status. Their comments are cited below: 

Academic librariauis make a great to-do about 
status, particularly faculty status; but they 
forget that professors profess, and Ixbrarxans 
serve, and there is a histox’ical difference 
of long standing. ... There are amenxtxes 
which professional librarians ought to work 
for but rank status is 2ui other matter. 



There are too many professional librarians 
here for the size of the library and the typ? 
of work that is done. Librarians do not 
deserve faculty status unless they have 
higher degrees in other subject fxelds. 




T ^V^var-ians wanting to be recognized as a 
valuable profession should improve them- 
selves, not their positions. 

4 -n soecific reasons why equal status with 
It Several believed their 

non!uS“J lacSlty! Sthfr reasons also were given: 

We here are currently in "Limbo," neither 
faculty rank nor status. Thus, we are in- 
volved^directly with curriculim and instruc- 
tion, but have no voting privileges nor do 
we attend faculty meetings . . • 



Faculty status whould be an asset in smoothing 
relations betvreen librarians and faculty 
members . 



Librarians . . . work as hard, if not ^arder , 
thzui many of the faculty members. I i 9 
time that we be treated accordingly. 



The librarian of any special collection ^^s to 
be a scholar, too, but the professioncil status 
in the academic world and the actual 
compensation are too low to attract qualified 
and conscientious workers. 

institutions: 

The University, which likes to think of itself 
^ a lelder, is far behind the times concern- 
Sg librarians! . . . Academic rank and better 
salaries for librarians are ®ssentia^ . • • 

The University administration must soon realize 
this and do something about it. 

some librarians mentioned that acad^ic 
is being sought or is in the process of bexng granted. 

we are trying to get faculty status this year, 
by working through our librMi^. I ^ 

?Si^herI) . ^Lh^ also trying to get faculty 
status for librarians. 
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The acadeinic status of professional librarians 
at ... is under consideration. 



Academic status has just been granted to pro- 
fessional librarians at ... . 



Now called academic, but exact meaning being 
clarified at this time. 



occasionally, faculty status “ accompanied by other 
faculty perquisites, even when there is no stated designati n 

of faculty rank: 



We do not have rank but we do have status and 
are voting members of the faculty council. 



Academic status, with University Senate meitODer 
ship (but no faculty title) . 



Have faculty status ... (retirement program, 
membership in Academic Senate) , but no assigned 
equivalent teaching rrink. 



since my salary is based on a straight academic 
schedule, since I attend and vote in facul y 
meetings and am accorded all privileges of an 
instructor, I presume that this amounts to 
academic rank in our small and informal school. 



I am considered a member of the faculty and am 
entitled to such privileges as a sabbatical, but 
I have no academic rank like professor, instructor, 

etc. 



rfuch more frequently, however, those with faculty or aca- 
demic status, but who do not have faculty rank, consider chat 
tteir stttui is "meaningless" and "vague," and that it brings 
with it no guarantee of equal benefits: 



Issue is currently being kicked around. We 
have "academic status" but no one is sure 
just what this means. 



We are vaguely classified as "faculty. “ 



We have been told that we have academic status. 
I do not know that this is officially stated 
in any university policy. 



Faculty status of librarians should be clarx"* 
fied. We have it in name but have no rank nor 
faculty salaries nor faculty vacations, etc. 



It is purely a name and carries with it no 
academic responsibilities or privileges or 
guarantees . 

• ••••• 

"Academic status," (an) administrative-jai^on- 
word made up to keep librarians happy . (This 
aim has not been accomplished.) 



Being told I have "faculty status" is not 
necessarily the same thing as being con- 
sidered and treated as a faculty member. 
Faculty status for librarians who do not 
teach evidently means what the administration 
decides it will mean— —no more, no less. This 
sort of situation can be disappointing, to 
say the least. 



Rank No, Status Yes. HAi 



We are called faculty, but not same privileges 
or pay. 



We have faculty privileges, but not faculty 
salaries. 



Librarians have academic status, but are not 
members of the policy body, the academic senate. 



We are considered as professionals when the 
ministration wants something, but the correspond- 
ing privileges are not accorded. 
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Many of those without academic rank did mention specific 
privileges to which they were entitled, but frequently these 
privileges seem to represent a symbolic or token form of recog- 
nition rather than genuinely equal status: 

No academic rank but do attend faculty meet- 
ings (without vote) . 



Not [academic rank) specifically, although I 
am invited to faculty committee. 



No [rank] but position is given faculty respect, 
amenities and consideration. 



No, but we're permitted to go to faculty club. 

• ••••• 

Some faculty privileges (dining hall, etc.) . 

In academic processions [we] walk with assistant 
professors. 

We are permitted to belong to the faculty club. 



We, with others of administrative staff, may 
use faculty parking lot and eat at faculty club. 



Several respondents indicated that when academic rank is 
conferred in their institution, it is based on some factor 
other than their professional position in the library. 



Librarians aure given academic rank here only 
if they teach at least 3 credit hours; the 
orientation class is only 1 credit hour. 



As librarian "no," as director of program in 
library science, "yes." 



• • 
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No. mv library position has no academic rank, 
r;® Lsistant ^ofessor of law as a lawyer, 
not as a librarian. 



Academic rank based primarily on 

ing. Library position and academic rank not 

necessarily related. 



Thus, librarians may be classified as faculty, with 

faculty rank and faculty ”^t th» ~rqui^ 

in other ways. They may have tltll'^some 

sites; they may have the perquisites but ° ^ 

Viaim neither- some have both. In some institutions part or 

the professional library staff is 

oart of it in another, and only certain Positions, such as 
oViiet librarian or certain individuals, such as those 

teaching responsibilities, are accorded faculty rank. 



Varying institutional policy tcward faculty 

accounts for some of the variations in the way librarians are 
Sls^f ied! Not all institutions provide tte same faculty 
benefits, and some institutions do not assign specific 
to m^lrs of the teaching faculty. Furthermore, the standards 
r,f toe reaional higher educational accrediting assTCiations 
to? u?ifSSv rlquLe faculty standing and privileges for 

etitutions however, they are not always offered to librarians 
?n mISLe. The status of librarians is often ill- 

defined, and their privileges may be even more uncertain. 
Academic librarians are concerned about both. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE SALARIES OF ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS, 1966-67 



"The remuneration of the staff is one of the tests of 
the value attached by the college to its library service." 

More generally, the level of librarians' salaries an 
important indicator of the value society places on librarian- 
ship. With the increasing need for librarians, and the con- 
commitant recognition of the library's crucial 
manpower shortage is considered greatest at just that time ^ 
when there are more librarians than ever before) , librarians 
salaries, traditionally lower than earnings in most other pro- 
fessions, may be expected to be rising. The salaries of aca- 
demic librarians in 1966-67 are reported in this chapter. 

Their salaries are considered in relation to those of other li- 
brarians and other academic faculty. Age, experience, educa- 
tion, and other variables which may be associated with salary 
are also examined, and librarians' opinions on the adequacy of 
their salaries are reported. 



Note on Salary Data 



The salary analysis is based on the returns of 2,181 re- 
spondents (802 men and 1,379 women) submitting salary data. 
Excluded from this analysis, although included in the survey 
at large, are 70 respondents who work in church -related insti- 
tutions on a "contributed services" basis and 31 respondents 
who did not report their salaries. Type and control of insti- 
tution was known for each respondent, but not all respondents 
who supplied salary information reported on all other items, 
such as years of professional experience# faculty rank# etc. 
For this reason, the totals vary slightly from one t^le to 
another. Unless otherwise stated, the figures describe the 
basic annual salaries for all academic 

including those who work on both 9-10 month and 11-12 month 
contracts. The former constitute 14 percent and the latter 
86 percent of those reporting salary. Mean salaries were 
calculated from the raw data (i.e., if a salary was reported 
as $8,870 the exact figure was tabulated). Median salaries, 
however, were calculated from the printouts of salary data 
grouped on the basis of the salary intervals shown in Table 30 
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TABLE 30 



ANNUAL SALARY (1966-67), BY SEX* 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Salary Interval 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Under $6,000 


7.3% 


3.1% 


9.7% 


6,000-6,499 


9.6 


6.0 


11.7 


6,500-6,999 


12.3 


8.5 


14.5 


7,000-7,499 


13.5 


10.2 


15.4 


7,500-7,999 


8.6 


7.1 


9.5 


8,000-8,499 


8.9 


8.0 


9.5 


8,500-8,999 


7.3 


7.2 


7.3 


9,000-9,499 


6.6 


6.7 


6.6 


9,500-9,999 


4.6 


5.9 


3.8 


10,000-10,499 


5.3 


7.9 


3.8 


10,500-10,999 


3.1 


3.6 


2.8 


11,000-11,999 


4.1 


6.9 


2.5 


12,000-12,999 


3.2 


6.2 


1.5 


13,000-13,999 


1.5 


2.9 


,7 


14,000 and over 


4.0 


9.8 


.7 


Total 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100. 


Base 


2181 


802 


1379 


Median 


$7,925 


$8,990 


$7,455 


Mean 


8,425 


9,598 


7,746 



*Pigures are based on both 9-10 month 
and 11-12 month salaries. 



Basic Annual Salary, 1966-67 

The distribution of basic annual salaries for academic 
librarians in 1966-67 is shown in Table 30. The mean salary 
(aggregate salaries divided by the total number of respondents 
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reporting) # is $8,425* The median salary is $7,925 (half earn 
more and half earn less than this amount). The mean salary is 
higher than the median because a small minority earn exception- 
ally high salaries. The highest salary reported is $28,000. 

Four percent of the respondents (nearly 10 percent of the men, 
compared to less than 1 percent of the women) earn $14,000 or 
more. 

The salary reported most frequently (the mode) for men 
and for women is close to $7,000* One-quarter of the respondents 
earn within $500 of this amount, but this modal salary range 
($6,500-$7,499) is reported more commonly by the women (29.9 
percent) than by the men (18.7 percent). Generally, the women 
tend to be most heavily concentrated at the lower ranges of the 
salary distribution. Slightly over half (51.3 percent) of the 
women, compared to 27.8 percent of the men, earn less than 
$7,500. On the other hand, while about one-fifth of all the 
respondents earn $10,000 or more, 12.0 percent of the women, 
compared to 37.3 percent of the men, are in this upper salary 
grouping. The median salary for the men (f8'990) is higher 
than the median salary for the women ($7,455) by about $1,500. 
The difference between the mean salaries of men and women 
($9,598 and $7,746 respectively) is even greater. 



Salary by Control and Type of Instit ution 

It is widely recognized that salaries in public institu- 
tions are higher than in private institutions, both among li- 
brary and other faculty. For librarians, however, data have 
not been available to describe the breakdown between private 
independent and private church-related institutions, ^tedian 
salary by each type of institutional control is shown in Table 31 

As is the case for faculty personnel generally, the median 
salary for librarians is lower in church-related institutions 
($6,999), than in the private independent ($7,395) and public 
colleges and universities ($8,390). Several respondents in- 
dicated their willingness to work at lower salaries in church- 
related institutions. 

Since this is a church-related college, to a 
certain extent I consider my working for this 
salary as missionary service. 



Although salary is low, this is a church- 
supported college • Faculty salaries are 
also relatively low. 
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table 31 



median annual salary by control ot 

INSTITUTION WHERE EMPLOYED, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 





Total 


Control of 
Institution 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Public 


59.3 


$8,390 


Private 


40.7 


7,252 


Private, 

Independent 


24.7 


7,395 


Private, Church- 
Related 


16.0 


6,999 


Total 


100.0% 


$7,922 


Base 


2181 





Men Women 



Per- 

cent 

60.8 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Sal^^ry 


$9,390 


58.4 


$7 , 965 


39.2 


8,550 


41.6 


6,959 


24.9 


8,605 


24.6 


7,110 


14.2 


7,790 


17.0 


6,685 


100.0% 


$8,991 


100.0% 


$7,454 


802 




1379 





For the type of college 

chose this salary. There were higher offers. 
^T^°e°32)/the differences here may be too small to ^e 

if &l^nu“or”c^l^^ges’^eiih^^^ -P— ^ 

by greatly increased financial support. 



finme Salary Comparisons^ 

The library profession competes among ?ther professions 

fras^iSrS iSliff 

the earnings avail higher educational community, 

fl“i“%aSLiel priiide an additional yardstick for comparison. 



TABLE 32 



MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARY BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIO 
WHERE EMPLOYED, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Type of 

Institution 


Total 

Per- Median 
cent Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Men 

Median 

Salary 


Women 

Per- Median 
cent Salary 


University 


47.8 


$8,020 


51,7 


$9,080 


45.5 


$7,525 


Liberal Arts 
College 


27.6 


7,530 


23.4 


8,625 


30.0 


7,220 


Teacher' s 
College 


9.8 


8,280 


9.9 


9,070 


9.7 


7,999 


Other Professional 
School 


5.6 


7,665 


6.2 


8,835 


5.2 


7,215 


Two Year 

Institution 


9.2 


8,320 


8.7 


10,070 


9.5 


7,775 


Total 


100.0% $7,922 


100.0% $8,991 


100.0% $7,454 


Base 


2181 




802 




1379 





a^yeS "2'^®Thrresults'^^^^ survey indicate, ^^wever, 

M rir^v/Lsj«:n 

than this amount, regardless of experience. 

AH->^rmrrh the salaries of academic librarians tend to be 
‘hirrher than those of public and school librarians, 
IS^^median Ia!L?ISr all aoadLic librarians reporting salary 

special librarians ($ # g^^pioyed in federal libraries ($8,750) 

S°5S;“S. th. .•iw «|if fLf” 

S“3 

brary consultants revealed, for exampl # - made At the 

wSir^h^ more reLit lurvey reported 44 percent at this 
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salary level.® Thus, changes are occurring very rapidly, and 
salary figures soon become out-of-date. 

Fnr this and for several other reasons it is difficult 
to make meaningful comparisons be^en 

faculty salaries, for example, typically 

of administrative personnel, whereas standard ^ 

for ^brarians- salaries include the salaries of 
{mLni7chief librarians) as a matter “m- 

effect of raising the apparent salary for IxbrMia , 

T^ayison to Other faculty o For example, when chief librarian 
salaries are included in the salary tabulations, the median 
salaries academic librarians is somewhat higher 

Srit‘is'?or^h?s profSsioial group ($7,717) when chief li- 
taari^s Lfexcluded. It may be of interest to note here 
that the median salary of chief librarians alone is $9,750 

(Table 33). 



TABLE 33 



median annual salary by position level, by sex 

/dtsppp.N'T distribution) 




Chief Librarian 


13.6 


$9,750 


20.4 


$11,710 


9.7 


$8,300 


All Others 


86.4 


7,717 


79.6 


8,577 


90.3 


7,105 


Assoc. /Asst. 
Librarian 


10.3 


8,300 


11.5 


10,250 


9.6 


7,155 


Dept./Div. 

Head** 


36.7 


8,600 


37.7 


9,450 


36.1 


8,065 


Other Prof. 
Assistant 


39.4 


7,195 


30.4 


7,460 


44.6 


7,085 


Total 


100.0% $7,925* 


100.0% 


$8,991* 


100.0% 


$7,453* 


n r>* A 


2178 




802 




1376 





^Median for those reporting position level. 

Includes Heads of School, College, and Departmental 
Libraries. 



* 

1 

** 
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Ano'ther point of difforence between librarians and non- 
library faculty is the varying length of their respective con- 
tract years. While faculty salaries generally are reported on 
a nine-month basis, most librarians are employed for eleven 
months. Furthermore, the salary reported by librarians employed 
on the 11-12 month contract is not commons urate ly higher than 
that reported by librarians employed on the 9-10 month contract 
(Table 34) , whereas among other faculty, increments are probably 
more directly proportionate to the longer work year where this 
type of contract obtains. Differences in the nature of the 
sample selected, in the response totals, and in the way in 
which survey data are reported, are additional factors which 
should be considered when comparisons are made from one profes- 
sional group to another. 



TABLE 34 

MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARY BY LENGTH OF CONTRACT, BY SEX 

(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Length of 
Contract 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


9-10 month 


13.9 




11.6 


$8,700 


15.2 


$7,250 


11-12 month 


86.1 


7,964 


88.4 


9,020 


84.8 


7,475 


Total 


100.0% $7,919* 


100.0% $8,991* 


100.0% $7,451* 


Base 


2164 




792 




1372 





♦Median for those reporting length of contract. 



Once aware of these qualifications, none of the avail- 
able salary figures for academic faculty appe^ to be precisely 
comparable to the present ones for academic librarians. 

Certain generalizations are nonetheless possible, and it is 
hardly surprising to find that academic librarians earn less, 
on the average, than other faculty, although they are likely 
to work as much as two months longer. The mean salary for 
academic librarians in the present study ($8,425), is con- 
siderably lower, for example, than the mean salary of $10,354 
reported by the AAUP for full-time faculty with and without 
professorial rank in 936 institutions. Similarly, the 
median salary of academic librarians ($7,925) is lower than ^ 
that reported by the NEA for faculty in degree -gran ting insti- 
tutions for the preceeding year. In 1 ^ 65 - 66 , "the median 
salary of all full-time faculty personnel is $9,081. 




One particularly striking point is revealed by the ad- 
ditional comparative data for men and wipen, for this appears 
to explain some portion of the salary differ^tial between 
academic librarians and other faculty. The NBA goes on to 
report, for example, that "as in other Professions, the 
median salary of women faculty personnel, $7,732, is lower 
than among mL (S9.275)."H toong the 

surveyed here one year later (differences in reporting date, 
length of contract, etc., should continue to be recalled), 
the median salary for w^en is $7,455, compared , 

for the men. Thus, median salaries of academic faculty 
of academic librarians correspond mu ih more closely when men 
and women are considered separately than when Pr° ®®7 

sional group is considered in the aggregate. Since women s 
salaries tend generally to be lower than those of men in all 
professions, the disproportionately high representation of 
women among librarians, and the disproportionately low repr 
sentation of women among other faculty, serves 
the salary differential between librarians and other faculty 
when contrasted to one another as aggregate groups. 



Salary by Faculty Rank 

The median salary of $8,260 for librarians who hold 
faculty rank is higher than the median salary of $7,537 for 
librarians without faculty rank (Table 35) . 

therefore appears to confer a salary advantage. This is par- 
ticularly apparent at the higher ranks, 
rises with each level of faculty rank to $12,370 for 
who are full professors. It is also noteworthy , however , that 
the median salary for librarians with the rank of 
($7,250) is somewhat less than that for librarians who do not 

hold faculty rank ($7,537). 



The previous chapter reported a strong association 
between formal teaching responsibilities and faculty rank, 
ifirnot unexpected to find, therefore, that those librarians 
who teach formal courses tend to earn more than 
not. The median salary for the former group is $9,230, while 
the median salary for those with no formal teaching responsi- 
bilities (this group constitutes 86 percent of 2,153 in- 
dividuals reporting salary), is $7,745. 



In The Academic Marketplace , Caplow and McGee point to 
an interesting paradox. They claim that 

For most members of the teaching profession, 
the real strain in the academic role arises from 
the fact that they are, in essence, paid to do 
one job, whereas the worth of their services is 





TABLE 35 

MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARY BY FACULTY RANK, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Total Men Women 



Faculty Rank 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Sal 2 u:y 


Without Reink 


49.2 


$7,537 


45.6 


$8,730 


51.3 


$7,285 


With Rank 


50.8 


8,260 


54.4 


9,220 


48.7 


7,815 


Instructor 


20.8 


7,250 


16.6 


7,540 


23.3 


7,130 


Asst. Professor 


16.5 


8,765 


18.8 


9,160 


15.1 


8,535 


Assoc. Professor 


6.9 


10,360 


8.5 


11,270 


6.0 


9,445 


Professor 


4.5 


12,730 


8.9 


14,330 


1.9 


9,750 


Has Rank, but 
not Specified* 


2.1 


7,750 


1.6 


9,000 


2.4 


7,333 


Total 


100.0% 


$7,931** 


100.0% 


$8,983 


100.0% $7,460 


Base 


2157 




799 




1358 





Includes Lecturers. 

'kit 

Median for those reporting rank. 




evaluated on the basis of how well they do another. 
. . . Most professors contract to perform teaching 
services. . . . When they are evaluated, however, 
either as candidates for a vacant position, or as 
candidates for promotion, the evaluation is made 
principally in terms of their research contribu- 
tions to their disciplines. 



It seems particularly ironic, therefore, to note that although 
librarians are employed to perform library activities, they 
seem to be evaluated, at least where salary or rank is con- 
cerned, on the basis of their formal teaching activities. 



Some institutions have begun to take more seriously the 
librarian's educational role, to recognize the importance of 
this role regardless of formal classroom teaching responsibili- 
ties, and to bring librarians' salaries more closely into line 
with other faculty salaries. In some cases this recognition has 
resulted in part from the strong position taken by librarians 
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themselves. At the City University of New York, where profes- 
sional librarians have full faculty status, including faculty 
titles and salaries, the “ . . . first library rank now carries 
the title Instructor with a salary range from $8,100 to $11,950." 
Even here, howeve'j, where librarians are "entitled to sabbatical 
leave, and all the other benefits and responsibilities of faculty 
membership," they are not entitled to egual annual vacation. 



Salary by Age 

Table 36 shows that median salary by age reaches a high 
point of $8,700 for those who are in their forties, drops off 
to $8,375 for those who are in their fifties, and increases 



TABLE 36 

MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARY BY AGE, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Total Men Women 



Acre (years) 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Under 30 


15.1 


$6,785 


11.3 


$6,965 


17.3 


$6,710 


30-39 


24.2 


7,890 


35.0 


8,345 


17.9 


7,395 


40-49 


24.2 


8,700 


30.0 


9,999 


20.8 


7,790 


50-59 


24.7 


8,375 


17.9 


10,280 


28.6 


8,025 


60 and over 


11.8 


8,499 


5.8 


10,750 


15.4 


8,150 


Total 


100.0^ 


$7,925* 


100.0% 


$8,991* 


100.0% 


$7,455* 


Base 


2172 




799 




1373 





*Median for those reporting age. 



slightly to $8,499 for those who are sixty and over. Thus, 
when all respondents are taken together, it appears that those 
who are in their forties tend to earn higher salaries than 
those who are older. Upon closer examination, however, it will 
be seen that a somevdiat different pattern emerges when men and 
women are considered separately. 

Among men, for example, the median salary is $9,999 for^ 
those in their forties, but rises to $10,280 for those in their 
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fifties, and to $10,750 for those ®^|^025? ^^$8,150. 

corresponding figures for £^7.790^ g.025 * 

Thus, median salary rises with age i however, 

to earn less than men at any “^responding ^e 
and salary differentials between men and wmen increase wiw 
Ice For those under 30. the differential in median salary 
between men and women is $^ 55 , whereas o 

and over, the median salary differential is $2,600. ais 

proportionately high representation of brackets 

l^faSsfla^to^ tSfluenoe median salaries by age where 

men and women are considered in the aggregate. 



Salary by Professional Experience and by Age 

Several previous studies have suggested that salaries 
of academic librarians do not keep pace with ^perience. 

Randall found among college librarians over 30 years 
example, that "in the group as a whole, there is no 
relationship between length of experience and salary. More 

recently Morrison reported that "length of experience as 
reflected in the age of librarians at the time of the survey 
Is vtrtualiy Slrellted to salary. -le While beg iming salaries 
of recent library school graduates have been rising steadily, 
particular concern has been expressed ^out whether salaries 
increase thereafter with professional experience. Many re- 
spondents to the present study were similarly concerned and 
c^sidered this a question of direct self-interest. One of 
them, a woman department head with a j^ofessional dgree and 
25 years of professional experience, whose annual salary is 

just over $9,000, wrote: 

A lot more attention needs to be paid to 
tbe economic status of professional librarians, 
particularly to that of people like me, in the 
middle group between the beginners and the 
administrators .... 

The survey findings appear to support the legitimacy of this 
claim, but in several respects the results are rather surprising, 

Experience does pay but just how much it pays depends on 
who is bSng described (Table 37). While the findings indicate 
a direct relationship between experience and salary, tnis 
elationship is stronger for the men than for 
;Idian slla?y for all respondents rises from $6,940 for those 
with less than five years of professional ®^P®“®"“ 

Among men. however, the figures 

speotively. compared to $6,750 and $8,745 for the women. 
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TABLE 37 

MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARY BY NUMBER OF YEARS 
PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



ir of Years 
Professional 




Tota. 

Per- Median 



Per- 



Men 

Median 



Women 

Per- Median 



Experience 
Under 5 


33.0 


$6,940 


35.5 


$7,330 


31.6 


$6,750 


5-9 


20.2 


7,965 


23.0 


8,950 


18.6 


7,465 


10-14 


14.3 


8,930 


17.2 


10,235 


12.6 


8,080 


15-19 


11.6 


8,955 


11.7 


10,750 


11.6 


8,275 


20 and over 


20.8 


9,205 


12.6 


12,570 


25.6 


8,745 


Total 


99.9% 


$7,920* 


100.0% 


$8,975* 


100.0% $7,455* 


Base 


2155 




795 




1360 





experience • 

Salary differentials between men and women may be due in 
some measure to their differing e^'icational qualifications. 
While it was not possible to examine the salaries of men and 
women by every possible combination of professional and aca- 
demic degree, that particular combination of degrees which 
was held most typically was selected for such 
Table 38 shows median salary by years of professional experi- 
ence for those with a master's degree in 

a non-library bachelor's degree. In order to eliminate the 
possible distorting effect on salary of the 9-10 month con- 
tract, Table 38 considers those on 11-12 month contract only. 

This table shows that among those with equivalent edu- 
cational qualifications as defined above, salaries 
with professional experience. Furthermore, men whose 
degree is the fifth-year master's in library science are liicely 
to receive substantially higher rewards for 

women with the equivalent education. Median salary differen- 
tials exist between men and wom.en at all levels of experience. 
Here again, the gap in median salaries between the two groups 
widens as experience increases. 

It is small wonder then, that women tend also to be more 
dissatisfied with their salaries as their experience increases 
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TABLE 38 



RESPONDENTS WITH 5TH YEAR MLS AS HIGHEST LIBRARY DEGREE AND 
NON-LIBRARY BACiSOR'S AS HIGHEST "OTHER” DEGREE— MEDIAN 
ANNUAL SALARY (11-12 MO.) BY NUMBER OF YEARS 
PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE, BY SEX 
(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Professional 
Experience 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Under 2 


19.2 


$6,660 


15.5 


$6,825 


21.5 


$6,605 


2-4 


28.2 


7,235 


26.7 


7,565 


29.1 


7,125 


Under 5 


47.4 


6,986 


42.2 


7,250 


50.6 


6,877 


5-9 


26.6 


8,090 


29.5 


8,770 


24.8 


7,680 


10 or over 


26.0 


9,070 


28.3 


10,165 


24.6 


8,525 


Total 


100.0% 


$7,515 


100.0% 


$8,345 


100.0% 


$7,270 


Base 


854 




329 




525 





while, among men, the level of satisfaction with salary varies 
only slightly at each of several levels of experience (Table 39) . 
It is also particularly noteworthy that while librarians tend 
to be quite satisfied with their library careers generally (as 
shown in Chapter IV, only 11 percent expressed dissatisfaction) , 
nearly half (48.1 percent) consider that their salaries are 
inadequate in terms of their professional experience. As seen 
by the librarians themselves, salaries, then, are a major issue, 
both among men and women. 



TABLE 39 



OPINION OF SALARY BY NUMBER OF YEARS PROFESSIONAL 

EXPERIENCE, BY SEX* 

(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Considers 

Salary 

Adequate 


Number Years Professional Experience 


Total 


Under 
5 Yrs. 


5-14 

Yrs. 


15 Yrs. 
& Over 


All Re^i*;>ndents 
Yes 


51.9% 


58.8% 


49.9% 


46.8% 


No 


48.1 


41.2 


50.1 


53.2 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Base 


2129 


709 


738 


682 



TABLE 39 (contd.) 





Number 


Years Professional Experience 


Salary 

Adeaual 


:e 


Total 


Under 
5 Yrs. 


5-14 

Yrs. 


15 Yrs. 
& Over 


Men 


Yes 




53.8% 


55.0% 


51.9% 


55 .2% 


No 




46.2 


45.0 


48.1 


44.8 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 




Base 


796 


280 


322 


194 


Women 


Yes 




50.7% 


61.3% 


48.3% 


43.4% 


No 




49.3 


38.7 


51.7 


56.6 




Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 




Base 


1333 


429 


416 


488 



Tne questionnciite xueiu wi* wn*v-»i — 

"Relative to your professional experience, do you consider your 

salary adequate?" 



Salary by Highest Professional Degree 



Tcd>le 40 shows that median salary rises as the length 
of professional study increases. Caution must be urged in 
interpreting the specific figures however: first, because 

some portion of the respondents in each category hold other 
advanced degrees in combination with their professional 
degrees, and this additional training may affect the salary 
figures;* and second because the number of persons (17) holding 
the library science doctorate and reporting their salary is so 
small that the median salary figure derived from this group 
may not be entirely representative of others who hold this 
degree, but were not selected in the sample. 



will be noted, for example, that th€». fifth— year 
bachelor's degree appears to be more highly rewarded than the 
fifth-year master's, both for men and for women. It is not 
clear, however, what portion of these differences may be due 
to the effect of experience (those with the bachelor s 
have more professional experience) , and what may be attributed 
to the fact that a somewhat larger percentage of those with 
the BLS than of those with the MLS hold other graduate degrees 
in addition to their professional degrees. 
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TABLE 40 



MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARY BY HIGHEST PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARY DEGREE, BY SEX 

(PERCENT DISTRIBUTION) 



Highest 


Total 




Men 


Women 


Professional 
Library Degree 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


Per- 

cent 


Median 

Salary 


None 


16.4 


$6,905 


12.8 


$7,800 


18.5 


$6,695 


First Profes- 
sional Degree 


77.4 


7,980 


80.7 


8,920 


75.5 


7,495 


5th Yr. Bache- 
Tor's in L.S. 


17.7 


8,585 


10.8 


11,130 


21.7 


8,265 


5th Yr. Master's 
in L.S. 


59.7 


7,775 


69.8 


8,710 


53.8 


7,315 


Second Profes- 
sional Degree 
(6th Yr. 

Master's in L.S. 


) 5.5 


9,940 


4.8 


11,670 


5.8 


9,390 


Doctorate in L.S. 


.8 


15,600 


1.8 


* 


.2 


* 


Total 


100.0^ 


$7,920** 


100.054 $8,999** 


100.054 


$7,455> 


Base 


2165 




796 




1369 





** 



Median not calculated. 

t 

Median for those reporting highest library degree. 



The figures are nonetheless suggestive. Indeed, the very 
fact that there are so few librarians with the doctorate in 
library science while the demand for them is great, may pro- 
vide one explanation for the exceedingly high median salary of 
$15,600 which is tentatively reported here. This figure is 
considerably higher than the median salary for librarians with 
doctoral degrees in other fields. Based on 63 individuals 
reporting, median salary for the latter group is $10,500. The 
doctorate in library science appears, in contrast, to be par- 
ticularly highly valued. 

Although the median annual salary of $15,600 (1966-67) 
for those with the library science doctorate can only be con- 
sidered as suggestive (the number of persons reporting such 
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degrees is minute ) , this salary compares favorably with those 
reported by the National Science Foundation for scientists 
with the Ph.D. degree. Among Ph.D. scientists employed full- 
time by educational institutions# the median salary for 
calendar year 1966 was $12,800. Some of the individual fields 
for which corresponding median salary figures are reported, 
are sociology ($10,500), anthropology ($11,000), physics ^ 
($12,000), and mathematics ($13,600), while the highest figures 
reported are for economics ($14,000), and for "other fields 
($14,800) 
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appendix a 

TECHNICAL NOTE ON SAMPLING PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 

James W. Grimm 



Sampling Equation 

The objective of the sample design was to establish pro- 
cedures ensuring that each librarian would have the same proba 
bilit^ of being selected into the sample. An overall sampling 
fraction of one in five was used. The sampling equation for 
the two-stage design was: 



1 _ m.s. 6 
5 ” 5x6 m.s. 



where a. m.s. equals the size of professional staff 

in terms of full-time equivalents. 

indicates that an interval of 

5x6 30 

30 was applied to the measure of size of 
academic libraries in the first stage of 
sampling. 

-A- indicates the within library sampling 
in • s • 

fraction which was applied to the listing 
of librarians supplied by the head librarian 
of selected libraries. 



d. 



4 was the probability of selection for each 

5 

librarian listed for the sampled institutions. 



Since sample procedures were based on these equally 
probable methods of selection, a probability model was the 
foundation for the type of sampling used here. It is for this 
reason that statistical inferences concerning the population 
of academic librarians are possible from sample results reported. 
Sample libraries were systematically chosen by selecting one 
sample point for every 30 FTE. In order to minimize the problem 
of within— library homogeneity of labor force characteristics, 
only six librarians were selected for every sample point. Li- 
braries were selected on the basis of probability proportionate 
to size and the probability that any particular library was 
selected was m.s. . All libraries which had 30 FTE or more 

30 
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came into the sample with certainty, and we the 
representing" primary sampling units. Ml 

tutions are "non-self-representing," indicating that . 

repiesln?”ther librariel in addition to themselves, and that 
their probability of selection was less than l.o. 




m.s. r— . 

6 X number of sample selections* 

If, for example, a library was alloted 60 . 

measure of size, the probability w®® 

two sample points were represented by this library. 

The within interval of selection was calculated for each 
selected library or group 

4 -^brma of the size of the professional staff in FTE, tne aesirea 
f £ rLooSents per sample selection (always six) , and tte 
of sample selections represented by each primary sampling 

unit. 



Stage One Stratification 

In order to reflect employment in varying kinds of in- 
stitutions selection procedures were desig**ed to represent 1 - 
braries bv' ty^Md control of institution, and by size of pro- 
staff TO ensure the selection of these maaor group- 
ings" ?he Silfi; of E^cailon list was reordered into strata 

based on the following: 

1 . Type of institution . -Each institution >^^8 categ^ized 
as one of fi^Typeil These were: universities, liberal ^ts 

rioiieaes teacher's colleges, other professional schools, and 
?Si^lar'inI?!^uiionI! other professional school category 

included independent technological schools, 

religious sch^ls. and fine arts i"®t^tutions. J^i^ colleges, 
technical institutes, and s^i-professional schools were in 
eluded in the two-year institution group. 

2 Control of institution .— Two types of control were 
designated! public (including tederal, state, and local), and 
private (including independent and church-related schools) . 

3. Size of profe ssional staff . — ^Any of several 
cators such as number of volumes, student enrollment, or staff 
stzercouW htve S^n selected to designate sizes «f aca^ic 
libraries. Of the several alternatives available, the size 
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criterion which most suited the purpose of the 

was size of professional staff. Thus librarians are ^e^esented 
in the sample in the same proportion as they are actually em- 
ployed in the universe. 

From summary data concerning size of professional library 
staffs in 1964-65 provided by the O.S. Office 
size categories were established for each type 
Thus, for example, a “small" university f 

as having less than ten professional l4_g 

a "small" two-year institution was designated as less 

than two professionals in PTE. Altogether, there wre 30 strata 

or groups^^which categorized academic g?o“?^staff in^ 

type, institutional control, and size of professional staff in 

FTE. The 30 strata are shown in Table 41. 



TABLE 41 



Stratum 
Nu itber 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



INSTITUTIONAL STRATA 

Institutional T^ 

Small public university 
Small private university 
Medium public university 
Medium private university 
Large public university 
Large private university 
Small public LA college 
Small private LA college 
Medium public LA college 
Medium private LA college 
Large public LA college 
Large private LA college 
Small public teacher's college 
Small private teacher's college 
Medium public teacher's college 
Medium private teacher's college 
Large public teacher's college 
Large private teacher's college 
Small public other prof, schools 
Small private other prof, schools 



Size Category 
in FTE 

less than 10 

less than 10 

10-49 

10-49 

50 or more 

50 or more 

less than 3 

less than 3 

3-9 

3-9 

10 or more 
10 or more 
less than 3 
less than 3 
3-9 
3-9 

10 or more 
10 or more 
less than 2 
less than 2 



TABLE 41 (contd.) 



Stratum 

Number 


Institutional Tvpe 


Size Category 
in PTE 


21 


Mediimi public other prof, schools 


2-4 




22 


Medium private other prof, schools 


2-4 




23 


Large public other prof, schools 


5 or 


more 


24 


Large private other prof, schools 


5 or 


more 


25 


Small public 2 yr. inst. 


less 


than 2 


26 


Small private 2 yr. inst. 


less 


than 2 


27 


Medium public 2 yr. inst. 


2-3 




28 


Medium public 2 yr. inst. 


2-3 




29 


Large public 2 yr. inst. 


3 or 


more 


30 


Large private 2 yr. inst. 


3 or 


more 



To assemble the sampling frame, the ed)ove information 
was coded and key punched on IBM cards (one card for each 
listed institution) , along with the identification number for 
each institution supplied by the USOE. The cards were then 
sorted by strata and rank ordered by the number of PTE for each 
institution. Rank ordering helped to approximvate the criteria 
usually associated with systematic selection procedures. When 
using these procedures, the objective is to select adjacent 
first stage sampling units (or primary sampling units— PSU's) 
which are as alike as possible. Rank ordering wittin strata 
also facilitated combining extremely small libr^ies (always 
adjacent to one another on the frame) for "sufficiency, in 
order to select just six librarians for each sample selection. 



Stage Two Stratification emd Selection 

After the libraries were sampled, the head librarians of 
these libraries were contacted and asked to list the names of 
full- and part-time professional staff on a form which was pro- 
vided by the Library Research Center. Because librarians were 
systematically selected, it was necessary to randomize the 
lists. To reduce the possibility of systematically missing 
certain library position levels which happened consistently to 
be listed in the same position (directors, for example, were 
frequently listed first) , the lists were alphabetized by primary 
selection unit. In doing so it was assumed ttat positions held 
by librarians would be randomly associated with the first 



letter of their last name. Within 

time librarians were alphabetically °^ered 

and then all part-time librarians were alphabetically numbere 

(and selected) • 



The total number of names (i.e., librarians) submitted by 
the heads of sample libraries within each 

unit was the "total measure of size" to which toe ]^^thin inte 
val was applied. The FTE figure available on the 0^^^® ^ 
Education listing for 1964-65 for each library 

ifeLricademic library. This «®® "®®^ 

to calculate the within interval of selection a^olina 

lists of librarians. Hoover, at t*® 

selections were of actual librarians and not FTE. Tnis 
enabled the sample design to reflect accurately changes in the 
prSLsional stiffs of sample l^raries whi^ if***®“ 

the Office of Education collection of data _ 

braries in 1964-65 and the employment data concerning profes- 
IS sSffs in 1966-67 gathered by the Library R®?®®rch 
Center. Since all intervals of selection were ®PPjj®f ^ 
of librarians, the concept of FTE was li- 

poses of estimating sizes of professional staffs. 

Marians were selected regardless of the of tme ^ 

worked as professionals; part-time and full-time librarians 
had equal chances of being selected into the sampl . 



At the second stage of sampling, the librarians ^re 

selected at a rate inversely net 

selected institution (or group of ^institutions) . ^e net 

effect of the two stages of sampling, as is ^ ^ ^ 

sampling equation presented above, was that each librarian^h^d 

the^same probability of being selected into 5 ' 

The smaller the size of the professional staff (in FTE) t 

thi ^obability of being selected ^e fxr^ s^e 
of sampling. Yet, at the second stage of s®“Pji"9' “® 
the orofessional staff, the larger the chance that all per- 
sonnel would be chosen. For many of the P^^^ ^ ^ 

made up of several small libraries condJined \mtil ^*'®y . 

cluded^^at least six FTE, all names on the lasts wre ®®^®®^^‘ 
These were the "take-all" primary sampling units j^*J® • 

M I sl^pling unit had more than six 

names provided were selected. These are the take-part 
primary sampling units in the sample. 



A controlled selection procedure was used to detemine 
exactly llw many names were ®®l®®t®d from the l^ting^of^li- 

ll?lc?l““ls"llldra"wioie number, the nusOaer of 
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selections expected from each sampling unit was seldom a_whole 
number. The controlled selection procedure was used to aeter- 
mine exactly how many names were to be selected in any given 
primary sampling unit, given that in the long run 
select, for example, five or six names if the expected number 
of sample selections was 5.72. The controlled selection pro- 
cedures for determining the exact number of selections ^r 
sampling unit were applied to lists of librarians at all 
sample libraries. A detailed technical description of con- 
trolled selection procedures is available elsewhere. 

The rate at \diich head librarians at sample libraries re- 
turned listing forms was quite high. Of 580 selected libraries, 
551 (95 percent) returned listings of tlie part- and full-time 
professional staff employed as of October 15, 1966. It 
felt that these results of stage one sampling procedure aid 
not involve biases which would meaningfully alter the validity 
of stage two sampling procedures. 

The results of stage two sampling were good also, par- 
ticularly since a mailed questionnaire was used. Of the nearly 
2,700 librarians selected, completed questionnaires w^e re- 
turned by 2,438, for a response rate of 92 percent, ^ese 
results substantiate the conclusion that mailed questionnaires 
are most successfully used when surveys of highly literate and 
interested populations are undertaken, as when professional 
persons are asked about their work activities.2 Seventy-eight 
percent of the part-time librarians selected by the sampling 
procedures responded (156 out of 201) , as compared to 93^r- 
cent of the full-time librarians (2,282 out of 2,459). The 
possibility of non-response bias is therefore larger when con- 
Kdering the sample data for this relatively small group of 
part-time librarians. While this possible bias probably would 
not have significantly affected the validity of inferences about 
all academic librarians from the sample data collected, it was 
decided to deal only with full-time librarians in this report. 



Evaluation of Stage One Sampling Results 

The overall rate at which the head librarians at sample 
institutions returned listings of professional staff was 95 per- 
cent (551 out of 580). This rate was less than nine out of 
ten in only five strata, after the two follow-up mailings. 
Because of the relatively small size of these stoata, no biases 
were expected from this non-response. Since this faille of 
some head librarians to return listing forms was felt to in- 
volve no significant biases, returned listings we^ not 
"weighted" to compensate for those institutions \diich failed to 
return listing forms. Response totals and percentages for li- 
braries by stratum were as follows: 
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TABLE 42 



RESPONSE TOTALS AND PERCENTAGES FOR LIBRARIES BY STRATUM 



Stratum 



Number of 
Institutions 
in Stratum 



>er anc 
Percent 



1 


2 


2 


(100%) 


2 


3 


3 


(100%) 


3 


52 


51 


(98%) 


4 


28 


27 


(96%) 


5 


22 


22 


(100%) 


6 


15 


14 


(93%) 


7 


3 


3 


(100%) 


8 


54 


54 


(100%) 


9 


16 


16 


(100%) 


10 


93 


90 


(97%) 


11 


22 


22 


(100%) 


12 


13 


11 


(85%) 


13 


7 


7 


(100%) 


14 


4 


3 


(75%) 


15 


25 


24 


(96%) 


16 


2 


2 


(100%) 


17 

18* 

19** 


14 


13 


(93%) 


20 


30 


24 


(80%) 


21 


3 


3 


(100%) 


22 


26 


25 


(96%) 


23 


8 


8 


(100%) 


24 


5 


4 


(80%) 


25 


40 


38 


(95%) 


26 


41 


34 


(83%) 


27 


15 


14 


(93%) 


28 


9 


9 


(100%) 


29 


24 


24 


(100%) 


30 


4 


4 


(100%) 


Totals 


580 


551 


(95%) 



institutions in this stratum. 

**There were no sample selections in this stratum. 
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the rates at which part-tiaie ^r”l^r'*than*’*'" 

naires (reported by Mrtioularly in 

corresponding rates for for this, 

r. sj’s.srsi. Ji-s 

'Z £S«. 

"°J^' * !2?S- ^uSr.S»i«. 1. in oo ~y o?^ 

part-time, stated. sine y p . , . -in -Format ion based on it 

par^d»le to my former oae, l urposes for which 

would not ^“oplSi^s ofthese part-time 

such ^ly ®‘^|fo?ts\S^gliS^sufficient^ 

n^t ttoS rSs^Me ^uld hive involved telejihlne contacts, how- 

Italians IJif^ji^^hicrwIild HvTIIItLlld^ltltiltilally 

^l5ill![|il?lr^el!“FlrtMs reason part-time librarians are 
not considered in this report. 



Full-time librarians in the vast majority 
strata returned questionnaires at a very ?Jrtr»«air«s was less 
at which full-time lil?>^arians returoed questw^ 

of“hlil®8il^inftlllel? the^size of the strata «"°"9h 

so that no significant Ihrtlllituiional 

eaeb of two Other cases, where the size or rne 

grouping was somewh^ iMger , ae 89 respectively, 

brarians returning tte ^®®^i?“|^||t^|®4lsible non-rlsponse 
b?ls^l“lhrill“of fllHLe librarians was judged to be non- 
significant. 



Because of the consistently high rate at which full-time 

librarians in the various types^of^^itution^ 

questionnaires, 1 follow-up mailings and other 

respondents beyond th unnecessary. For the same reason, 

special correspon^ce.^re returned by 

s- 42 Win:.- 

eluded the need to weight sample datar 



■Fhe following table summarizes responses of pMt-time and 
full-tSlI ftirSs in each of the institutional strata. 
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TABLE 43 



RESPONSE TOTALS AND PERCENTAGES FOR LIBRARIANS 

IN EACH STRATUM 



Stratum 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



Full-tima Response 

Per- 

Nuxhber cent 



Part-time Response 

Per- 

Number cent 



Total Response 
Per- 

Number cent 



10/12 

11/13 

334/353 

160/173 

334/353 

210/239 

7/7 

94/100 

76/79 



83 

85 

95 

92 

95 
88 

100 

94 

96 




3/3 

10/14 

9/10 

21/27 

13/14 



100 

71 

90 

78 

93 



9/10 



90 



10/12 

14/16 

344/367 

169/183 

355/380 

223/253 

7/7 

103/110 

76/79 



10 


272/295 


92 


28/32 


88 


300/327 


92 


11 


129/145 


89 


4/4 


100 


133/149 


89 


12 


72/73 


99 


5/5 


100 


77/78 


99 


13 


16/17 


94 


VI 


100 


17/18 


99 


14 


4/4 


100 


0/1 


0 


4/5 


80 


15 


112/120 


93 


3/3 


100 


115/123 


93 


16 


4/5 


95 


2/2 


100 


6/7 


86 


17 


83/87 


95 


VI 


100 


85/88 


95 


18* 














19** 














20 


24/25 


96 


6/18 


33 


30/43 


70 


21 


11/11 


100 






11/11 


100 


22 


45/48 


94 


7/7 


100 


52/55 


95 


23 


35/43 


81 






35/43 


81 


24 


22/23 


96 


1/1 


100 


23/24 


96 


25 


41/44 


93 


7/8 


88 


48/52 


92 


26 


30/32 


94 


5/14 


36 


35/46 


76 


27 


26/30 


87 


3/4 


75 


29/34 


85 


28 


19/21 


90 


3/3 


100 


22/24 


92 
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TABLE 43 (contd.) 



ful l-time Response 

Per- 



Part-tame Response 

Per- 



Tota. 



Response 
Per- 



stratimi 

29 


Mumper 

92/97 


95 


15/19 


79 


107/116 92 


30 


9/10 


90 






9/10 90 


W w 

Totals 


2282/2459 


93 


156/201 


78 


2438/2660 92 

m 



in this stratum. . .. 4 . 

**There were no ssunple selections in this stratum. 



Questionnaire Construction, E diting, Coding » 

“ “ and Tabulations 

Drafts of the questionnaire were developed, pretested, and 
revised before being mailed to the sampled librarians. Approxi- 
mately 50 librarians from the University of Illinois and from 
smallL academic libraries in the Chicago «^®^oPolj;tan area, 
participated in the pretesting procedures. Pretests were held 
individually or with small groups. Subjects 

to identify any problem questions and were asked to coi^ent as 
they answered the questionnaire, on any question they found 
(difficult to answer. This technique helped to clarify ambigu - 
ties in wording and format. 

Most of the questionnaire items were preceded, but cate- 
gories for some of the answers could not be est;ablished 
the completed questionnaires were returned . Open-ended c^es 
were closed only after several hundred questionnaires were 

reviewed . 

All editing and coding was performed by Library Research 
Center personnel. Each person coded a given question all 
questionnaires in order to ensure m^imum f^iliarity with 
problems of interpretation and meaning. All , 

question coding was double-checked by a person who ^^ad not done 
the original coding. When all question-by-question coding and 
checking was completed, one in ten questionnaires was completely 
rechecked. Pinal coding was completed directly 
naire in a form which eliminated the need to 
tion to secondary data sheets for key punching. Two IBM c 
per questionnaire were key punched and verified. 

Before data analysis was begun, a one-way frequency count 
of the information coded for every question ^s m^e on tte 
IBM 7094 computer. Using a program written for ' 

"meaningless" key punches on the IBM cards were quickly and 
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accurately indicated. Taken together, these procedures resulted 
in the reduction of errors to a point where non-saxnpling error 
was considered minimal. Processing and tabulation of results 
was done on the IBM 7094 computer, using SSUPAC programs. 
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APPENDIX B 



SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Margo Trumpeter 



wai-ional Statistics on Academic Librarians 



American Library Association, Library Administration Division. 
T.ibrar v Statistics of Colleges and U niversities, In- 
stitutional Data. 1965 - 66 . cnicago; Amerxcan Lxorary 
Association, 1967. 

SuDDlement to in brarv Statistics of Coll eges and Uni- 
"versities, 1962-63: Institutional Librari^. 



Chicago: American Library Association, 19b4. 

SuDulement to Libra ry Statistics of Co lleges and Uni- 
1963-6^: Inkxtu T Tnnal Data ot il/TIEHnes . 



Samore Theodore. "College and University Library Statistics," 
nni^er Annual T.ibrarv and Book Trade Inforniat^.qn. 

New York: R.R. Bowker Co., 13b.< ad. ed. 

Samore 's articles have supplemonted the U.S.O.E. 

publication: Library S t atistics of ~ 

sities, Tnstitutional Data. By summarxzxng the xnstx- 
Iution4l data, he has heli^ ^d bridge the gap xn sj^ary 
statistics due to the irregular publxoatxon of the 
Analytic Report . 

n S Office of Education. College and University Library S t%- 
tistics! 1939-40. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern^nt 7 

Printing OtL ^ 1943. fliennial Survey of Edu catxon_^ 
:-be united States. 1938-46 , Vol. II, Chapter bj . 

Statistics of Libreuries in Instit utions of Higher Edu- 

cation . 1946-47 Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government | 

Printing Oftic l. 1949. (Biennial Survey of Edu catxpn ^ 
the united States. 1946-48 . Chapter 6). 

Statistics of Libraries in Inst i tutions of Higher Ed u - 

cation . ISSl-si . Washington, D.C.: U.S. 

Irinting Office, 1954. (Biennial Survey of Educatxon x n 

th e United States, 1950-52 , Chapter 6). 

Chapter 6 of the Biennial Survey was the first 
separate comprehensive statistical compxlatxon devoted 
solely to academic libraries. The Bxennxal Survey xt- 
self ceased publication with the 1956-58 xssue, b^ the 
last chapter covering academic Ixbrarxes was xssued xn 
llTx-52.^ John Carson Rather -s 

T.araer Colleges and U niversxtx es . 1956-57 (USOE Cxrcuxar 
No ^578), gives o'6n«)arabie statistics tor colleges and 
^Iversitils enrolling 5.000 or more students. Separate 
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Analytic Report , 



statistical compilations devoted to academic libraries 

were continued by the Office of “"«r®tion through a 

series of annual reports 

of which was for academic year 1959-60: 

tistics of Colleges and Universi ties t Institution^ 

Data and Analytic Report . 

Fac ulty and Other Profes sional Staff in Instituti^gg. 

-^f Hl5Ki?Educatlon . WasUngton, D,C.: u.s. Government 

Printing Office, 1^55 -date. i 4 K»*ayian« bv sex 

Shows the nuxiiber of professional librarians by 

and by type and control of institution. Issued biennially, 

The data for 1955- and 1957-58 were also published as 

Chapter 4 in the Biennial S urvey of Education. 

Library Statistics of Colle g es and Universities y In^- 

stitutional Data# 1959/60 to 1963/64. 

(1964/65 in preparation by O.E. and 

expected by January# 1968) . 

1959/60, 1961/62. 

(1962/63 and 1963/64 in preparation by 
O.E. to be issued in one volume) • 

This publication replaced the annual statistics 
published in the January issues of College _ and Rerearch 
Libraries (1943 and 1947-60) . The report is issued^ in 
^ parts: one lists data for institutions arranged by 

state; the other, which has been issued irregularly, 
provides analytical summaries of the data ground 
of institution and control and by enrollment size and 
control. Covering collections, 

salaries, it reports the number of staff in full-tme 
equivalents and salaries by position level. Supplants 
to this publication covering institutional data for 
academic years 1962/63 and 1963/64 were 
They picked up the institutions which complet^ iJa 
U.S.O.E. questionnaires too late to be included in the 
original publications for these years. Because of a 
reorganization in the D.S. Office of Education's method 
of collecting higher « ^ication statistics, and because 
of ALA'S interest in the continuance of tnis series, the 
Library Administration Division, assumed responsibility 
for publication of the 1965/66 data. For a rundow of 
tte staturof these statistics see ACRL Mews . September 

1967. 
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Surveys of Academic Librarians 

American Library Association and Association 

Reference Libraries, College and University Postwar 

Planning Committee. College 
Librarianship; to Exiuiil nation ot Their 

gnn.A ProSosale i-or Their Fu ture Deveiogngnt. Chxcago. 

American Library Association, 1946, - . -u j ^i« 

Of particular relevance is the section which deals 
with "Characteristics and Education of Personnel, whic 

analyzes by type of position the ,®b6°a26*’Sbraries 

grounds of 3,704 librarxans If 

submitting classifiable personnel data to the Offxce of 

Education" in 1939-40 • 

Blankenship, W. C. "Head ^brarians: Hw ^y 

Women?" College and Research L ibraries, 28 ^ January 

1967) , 41-48, ^ - 

This study was based on questionnaires sent to 66U 

head librarians of American colleges or 

granting Bachelor's or Bachelor's and “f®ber s d^r ees. 

In these institutions there was an equal ni^er of male 
and female head librarians? more men were “ P“blxcly 
supported large libraries; men took on e*^“iebratxve 
positions at an earlier age than women and they changed 
positions more often than women. 



Caldwell, John, "Degrees Held by Head 

and Universities," College an d Research Libraries, 22 

(May 1962), 227-228+. 

The purpose of this survey was to see how closely 
this group of 471 librarians met the minimum standard 
set bf?Se "Standards ?pr College Libraries" adopted by 
ACRL in 1959. The educational background of these head 
librarians are shown byj size of library ^ 

The conclusion was that the standard is 
librarians as a groups \"only 13 of 468 who hold the 
bachelor's degree have terminated their formal educatxon 
pt that point, 338 have at least one master s degree, 
sind 88 hive doctorates. Although 81 do not have degrees 
in library studies, eleven of them have attended Ixbrary 
school, leaving only 50 who do not have formal library 
education of some kind," 

Kraus Joe W. "The Qualifications of University Librarians, 
Kraus, ^Joe w.^ ^xn^ u coiiaae and Research Libraries , 11 

backgrounds of chief librarians of the 
mextiber institutions of the Association 

It thi time of appointment, education and prior posxtxon(s) 
were considered. The trend discovered was; post-graduate 
study was more prevalent in 1948, there was a greater 
impoltinoe of library school study and an xncreased 
mobility of university librarxans. 
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Mrwv-i con Perrv D "Th© Career of the Academic Librarians A 

Stidy S th4 So^al Origins, Educational Attainments, 

SioLl Llerience, Ind Personality Characterx^xcs^^^ 

of a Group of American Academic Libr^ian . 

Ph.D. dissertation. University of “iaAs to 

Thin is the basic study of academic librarians to 

date. Not only does Morrison show how '^gtuly 

from the general populatxon, but hxs was the fxrs y 

to show how they differ among themselves. 

^ree «oups of academic librarians (mean age 50) 

were chosen: "major executives," "minor 

and “others" who had little supervxsory responsxbxlxty . 
Comoarisons between them were made by means of a question- 
naire and the Ghiselli Self Description Inventory; wxth 
the objective of discovering the assocxatxon tetwen 
factors in their personal hxstorxes 

they have attained in the professxon. ^sellx 

Inventory also made possible 

academic librarians and a cross-sectxon of the general 

popula^on-son^^ study is expected to appear in an up- 
dated form as an ACRL Monograph. 

Pollard. Frances M. "Characteristics of Negro College Chief 
Librarians." Unpublished Master's thesis. Western 

through a statistical analysis and comparison of charac- 
teristics of Negro and white chief ^^’’^arx^s. ^ 

parisons were made between two ve« 

employed during the academic year 1960-61 in four-ye , 
S^;ee!grantin| institutions with 

Significant differences were found in age and edu- 
cation. Negro chief librarians are younger, wre ap- 
pointed at an earlier age, and had worked as librarian 
for fewer years before their present 
whites. Negroes placed more emphasis on the Master 
^ibr«y Sciince degree while the whites emphasis^ a 
subject master's degree. No Negro chief librarian was 
found without a professional degree. 

Randall, William M. The College Library ; ^ JPescriptive St ^d 
of the Libraries in Four-Year Li beral Arts Colleggg^^ 
th e Unlteci States" Chicago: American Library Associa- 

•hion and University of Chicago Press, 1932.^ 

The first comprehensive study of °®'"^^hions within 
college libraries based on sufficient and • 

The description of the actual situation in 205 liberal 
I^ts clueges is followed by a tentative set of standards 

^^?hf sertioi^'deSiAg with library 
size, training and salaries— is particulMly 
The study showed an increasing emphasis hemg placed on 
academic^ qualifioi'tions of the librarians rather than 
on purely professional training. 
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Wayne State University Libraries. "Survey of the Status of 

Academic Librarians (January, 1966)." Detroit, Michigan, 
1966. (Mimeographed.) 

All of the 63 academic members of the Association 
of Research Libraries were polled with questionnaires 
and all responded . Includes data on academic status and 
rank, salary structure of librarians, tenure, sabbatical 
leave, and fringe benefits. Questions about the li- 
brarians' status, salary, and benefits were asked in 
relation to status, salary, and benefits available to 
the teaching faculty. Responses to each question are 
tabulated in summary form. 

Zimmerman, Lee F. "The Academic and Professional Education 
of College and University Librarians." vjnpublished 
Master's thesis. Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Illinois, 1932. 

The purpose of this study is to see if there is 
"any relationship between academic and professional 
degrees [held by head librarians] and the class, size, 
kind and type of institution in which they are to be 
found." The universe consisted of librarians in 260 
institutions of higher education accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. General conclu- 
sion was that there were relationships, e.g.: less 

professional training and more academic education, as 
shown by degrees, was found among librarians in the 
complex university. In the group studied, there were 
more women than men head librarians. More men had a 
higher degree of academic education, the women leaned 
toward the professional training. Men were found 
chiefly in large complex institutions. There was a 
"relationship, therefore, between the higher academic 
education of men over women which would seem to account 
for men controlling the large, complex university li- 
braries." 



Surveys of Other Than Academic Librarians 



American Library Association, Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion. Salaries of Library Personnel, 1955: Results of 

a Survey Made in May, 1955 . Chicago: The Association, 

195 ^ 

One of the first comprehensive salary surveys, this 
survey, prepared by Hazel Timmerman, includes all sizes 
and types of libraries: public, school, academic, state, 

and state library extension agencies, and special li- 
braries. It follows a similar survey prepa’-ed by the 
author in 1952. Tliis survey considers regional differ- 
ences, size of the unit served, and librarians' positions 

in relation to the salary received. 
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Battelle Memorial Institute. A Survey of . 

M anpower in Engineering and the N atural Scxence.s. 

Report 7 . . to National Science Foundation. Colun 4 )us , 

Ohio: Battelle Memorial Institute, 1966. 

This study's objective "was to acquire xnfoirmatxon 
to aid the National Science Foundation in making decxsxons 
regcurding manpower for information, particul^ly, the 
education and training needs." The nuniber of profes- 
sionals employed in science xnformatxon actxvxtxes was 
estimated at Lout 12,000. The survey ^^eport descrxbes 
the general characteristics of thxs group. Statxstxcal 
tables for 1,885 full-time personnel xnclude data on 
employment, information activity, __ 

geographic division, sex, etc. A separate set of tables 

d 0 scri.b 0 s 453 part— tini0 p 0 rsonn 0 l# 



Bryan, Alice I. The Public Librarian . New York: Columbxa 

Univ0rsity Pr0ss, 1952. . j. j 

Part of th 0 Public Library Inquxry, Bryan s study 

is th 0 only comprahansiva survay of public librarians 
in S0rvic0. It is "centered on drawing a pxeture of 
~ Q^3^2:eht library personnel and personnel practxce, 



Drennan, Henry T. and Richard L. Darling. Library J^power ; 
Snnnnational Characteristics of Public ^d Scho ol,! ^ - 
>rarxans. ' Washington, D.C.: Government Prxntxng offxce , 

1 L 966 

Published as a combined report, these two separate 
studies of public and school librarians are natxonal xn 
scope. The studies are outgrowths of the "Postcensal 
Study of Professional and Technical Manpower whxch was 
initiated to determine economic, social, and profes- 
sional characteristics of people in various occupations 
as well as to determine relationships between traxnxng 
and occupations. These studies, along with the Speexal 
Libraries Association 1967 salary supey (see below), 
although not wholly comparable, provide an overvxew 
of three of the four major segments of the Ixbrary pro- 
fession. The survey, performed in 1962, sampled those 
who described themselves as public or school Ixbrarxans 
in the I960 .census, but^included onl|f^those wxth a 



minimum of four years 



Harvey, John F. The Librarian 's C^eer; A Study of Mobil^ 
(ACRL Microcard Series No. 85) . Rochester , N . Y . . On 
versity of Rochester Press for the Assocxatxon of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, 1957. 

The author analyzed the biographxes of 629 college 
and 687 public chief librarians in the 1943 edxtxon of 
Wh n»fi Who in Library Service for all information pertaxn- 
ing to their geographic and occupational mobxlxty. H 
fo^d that variety of experience xs characterxstxc of the 
group as a whole. Includes data on education, years of 
Ixperience, sex, marital status, age, «tc. Relatxonshxps 
between these variables and geographxc mobxlxty are noted. 



1 
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Long, Marie Ann, The State L ibrary 

Series No. 67^ Springfield: Illinois State Library, 

This study "describes state library consultants in 
terms of their personal characteristics, their reasons 
for becoming consultants, their preparatxon 
jobs, their duties, and their attitudes toward their 
jobs." This is the first study directed to this group 
^d includes all 242 employed state library consultants 
who could be identified as such, survey provides 

data on age, sex, education, experience, salaries and 
region of employment. 

Special Libraries Association. "A Study of 1967 

of Mentoers of the Special Libraries Association, Specif 

Libraries, 58 (April 1967), 217-254. 

^’^is is the first of a continuing series of salary 

surveys that the Special libraries Association will con- 
duct biennially for its members. No salary information 
has been collected for the Association as a whole since 
1959, when a Personnel Survey was conducted. . . isee: 
Snecial Libraries, 52 (March 1960), 133-157). Question- 
naires were maned to all 5,752 menibers of the S^. 

Usable responses were returned by 3,821 special librarians. 
Mean and median annual salary, salaries by 30 b location, 
by size of library staff, by type of employer, by work 
responsibilities, by education, by job experxenoe, by 
mobility and by age are given in separate tables. 

Strout, Donald E. and Ruth B. "The Placement Situation in 1965 
(with a preview of 1966)," Library Journal , 91 (June 15, 

^^^^^^This^is^the last of the "Strout Reports" which ap- 
peared annually in Library Journal beginning in 1952 . 

These valuable articles summarized salary information 
on current graduates from fifth-year programs of ac- 
credited library schools; what they do, where they go, 
and what they are paid. High, low, and average salaries 
are given in tables by the school. Plac;iments by type 
of library as well as other detailed breakdowns are given. 

The series is continued by Carlyle J. Frarey in 
Librcury Journal, June 1, 1967, p. 2131-2136. 

Surveys or Source Materials on Other P rofessional Groups 

Bernard, Jessie Shirley. Academic Women. University Park, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania State Ui diversity Press, 1964. 

This sociological report brings together data from 
many widely scattered studies on women. The author sur- 
veys the historical role of women, then pairs personal 
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biographical materials with other research 

analyze the roles of the American aoademxc woman. Some 

of the statistical tables are partxcularly relev^t 

for comparing the characteristics °f 

with those of the female aoademxc Ixbrarxan. 



Committee on the National Science Foundatxon 

Economics Profession. "The Structure of 
Employment and Salaries, 1964,” _ 196b > 

viw, 50, no. 4, part 2, supplement ’ 

The most comprehensxve survey to date on the 

number, characteristics, and compensatxon of 
throuahout the U.S. The data were collected by the NSP 
for illusion in its National R®^^®^®^ — 

Technical Personnel . The A^ analyzing 

sional societies to cooperate wxth the NSP xn anaiyzxng 

the detailed data pertaining to thexr awn professxon. 

The general level of economists' salarxes xs dxsoussed 
w^?f as six dimensions of the salary structure ^ype 
of employer, academic degree, age, professxonal ^per - 
ence wrk activity, fields of specxal competence) . 

Women economists are dealt with separately because thexr 

number is so small# 



"The Economic Status of the Profession, Report on the Self- 
Grading Compensation Survey, 1966-67, AAUP Bulletiji, 

(June 1967), 136-195. ^ ^ ^^4.=. 

Annually the AAUP collects salary and xncome data 

for the academic profession. Shows sal^xes by acad^xc 
rank, type and control of inntitutxon, length of contract, 

etc. 



Mannower Reoort of the President, and A Report on Manpower Re^- 
Manpow er RepOn^^ Resources. Util ization a nd Traxn xng by the 

uls", Departoent of Labor ; Transmxtted to the Congress 
April, 1967. Washington, D.C.: Government Prxntxng 

Reviews manpower developments in 1966. Sections 
on unused manpower, and occupational 

ing needs are comprehensive. Included xs a statxstxcal 
appendix . 



National Education Association. Research Dxvxsxon. Economx ^c 
status of Teachers i n 1966-67 (Research R®^^t 1967 - 
R8). Washington, D.C.: 'fhTAssooxatxon, 1967. 

Annually issued, this report trends xn 

salaries paid to classroom teachers and to other xn- 
structional staff members in public elementary ^d 
secondary schools, junior colleges and 

Comparis^s are made between these salarxes and those 
of other professional workers, e.g., accountants, 
auditors, attorneys, chemists and engxneers. 
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National Education Association. Research Division. S alarie s 
in Higher Education. 1965-66 (Hxgher Education ^ries. 
Research Report 1966 - R2) . Washington, D.C.s The 

Association, February 1966. 

Tlixs is til© seventh in e series of Diennially 
appearing salary surveys which began in 1953. Reports 
the distribution of teachers in each of the four profes- 
ranks with an indication of the nuittoer at each 
salary interval. Only full-time employees are includ^ 
in the salary distributions— their salaries are reported 
by sex, rank, and type of institution. A section on 
salaries paid to administrative officers includes head 

libreucians. 



National Science Foundation. "Salaries and Selected Characteris- 
tics of U.S. Scientists, 1966," Reviews of Data on Science 
Resources . Washington, D.C.s National Science Founda- 

tion, annually. This preliminary report is based 

on the 1966 National Register of Scie ntific and Techn.i^- 

cal PersonneTT Frequency counts show total number ^of^ 

scientists “ex, field of science, education, age (medism 
is 38), employment status, type of employer, primary work 
activity, years of professional experience, salary distri- 
butions and medians. Relationships between many of these 
variables are shown. 



Totaro, Joseph V., editor. Women i n College and^Universi^ 
Teaching: A Symposium on Sta^t M e eds and 

in Higher EducationT Madison: University of Wisconsin, 

School of Education, 1965 . 

Triggered by a critical and growing need for 
guality college and university teachers, this symposium 
focused on the utilization of women in such a role. It 
was addressed to women college graduates who think such 
a career may interest them. 



U.S. Women's Bureau. 1965 Handboo k on Women ^^orhers (Bulletin 
NO. 290). Washington, D.C.: The Bureau, 1965. 

A periodically published handbook designed as a 
ready-reference source on American -women workers. Deals 
extensively with their characteristics and participation 
in the labor force, patterns of their employment, occupa- 
tions, income and earnings, their education and training 
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U R B A N A 



J ^ V E R S M Y OF ILLINOIS 123 LIBRARY 



SURVEY OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 



Do Net Use This Space 

Sched. I I I II (2-5) 

PSU I I I I (6-8) 

Stratum I I I (9>i0) 

Wt. I I I J (11-13) 

S.E. □□□□(14-,7) 



CURRENT PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT 

1. Name of institution 

2. What is your present job title? (i.e., assistant reference librarian, etc.) 



f 3. The following five categories are used by the U. S. Office of Education to classify professional 
positions in college and university libraries. Please check the one classification which best 
describes your own position. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

4. Altogether, how many employees, excluding student assistants, are responsible to you? (Include 
those you supervise directly and those who report through a chain of command.) 

oDNone aD 3-5 4^ 10-14 eD 20-29 sQ 50-99 

ini-2 3D6-9 sD 15-19 ?□ 30-49 jQ 100 or more 

* 5. In which of the following types of library activity are you employed? (check as many as apply) 

iQ Administration aD Technical Services sQ Readers’ or Public Services 

6. Is your major activity associated primarily with any of the following? 

Ne Yes 

A particular foreign language or _ _ 

group of languages? iD 2[J What language(s)? 

A particular geographical area (i.e., 

Latin America, Southeast Asia)? i[J aLJ What area? 



Chief Librarian or Director 

Associate/Assistant Librarian 

Department or Division Head 

Head of College, School, or Departmental Library 

Other profesfsional assistant 



A particular subject field? i[I] sQ What field? 

Another professional specialization 
(i.e., archives, AV, personnel, 

systems analysis, etc.)? iD sD What specialization? 

7. Are you involved at an administrative or supervisory level in applying electronic data processing 
techniques to library procedures? iQ No aQ Yes 

8. Do you regard yourself professionally as a: (check only one) 

iQ Librarian □ Other (specify) — 
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(lS-23) 

nxT 



(24) 

□ 

(2 5-26 ) 

m 



(27) 

□ 



(28) 

□ 



(29) 

□ 



(30) 

□ 


(31) 

□ 


(32) 

□ 


(33) 

□ 


(34) 

□ 


(35-36) 

□□ 


(37) 

□ 


(38-39) 

m 


(40) 

□ 




(41) 





□ 









Do Not Uso 
This Spoco 



9 . Does your library position have academic rank? 
if~] No aQ Yes If yes, which rank? 

iQ Professor 4^ Instructor 

a fn Associate Professor []]] Other (specify) 

a FI Assistant Professor 

.0. Do you teach any courses given for academic credit? 
i ! I No aQ Yes If yes, please specify: 

Course Title Department and Institution 



EDUCATION 

^11. To give us a picture of your educational background, would you please complete the table below? 
(Please use a separate line for each degree held.) 

College, University Location Year Degree 

Degree or Other Institution (State) Conferred Major 

r~| Bachelor’s : — 

^ □ 

[~~| Master’s 

I □ 

f~l Doctor’s 

r~| Certificate 

or Diploma 

r~| None of the above 

: 12. Are you presently enrolled for credit toward a degree? 

i [~~| No an Tes If yes, a) Which degree? iQ Bachelor’s aO Master’s sQ Doctor’s 

b) Is this a library science degree? iQ Yes aQ No 



EXPERIENCE 

13 . How many years of professional library experience do you have? yts. 

I I less than one year. 



14. How many years of professional library experience have you had in your present institution? 

iQ under 1 sQ 3—4 sO 7—8 rQ 11—15 

aD 1-2 4 D 5-6 9-10 §□ 16-20 «□ 21 or more 

15. How many yeors have you been working in your present position? 

i fn under 1 a Pl 3—4 sQ 7—8 7 Q 11—15 

aD 1-2 4 D 5-6 tQ 9-10 §□ 16-20 sQ 21 or more 



16 . 



In how many other lihrories have you held professional positions? 
oDo iDl 02 3D3 4D4 5^5 6D6 



€17 or more 
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(42) 

□ 



□ 



(44) 

□ 



(4 S--46 ) 

m 



(4 7-41 ) 

CD 



(is-a7) 

(as-37) 

(3S-47) 

(4S-57) 

(SS-67) 

(6S-77) 



(7i) 



(49) (50) 

□ □ 

(51) 

□ 



(5 2-53 ) 

m 



(54) 

□ 



(55) 

□ 



(56) 

□ 









Before you accepted your present position, did you ever hold a professional position in a: 

No Yos 

<□ G 
<□ O 



No Yos 

»□ aD 



Public library 



Elementary or 

high school library iQ aQ 



Special or government library 
Library school 



. Do you have any experience in an occupation other than librarianship? 
i | I Yes aQ No (If no, skip to question 21) 

Is any of this non- library experience at a professional, technical, or administrative level? 
tQ] Yes a[j No (If no, skip to question 21) 

). Please specify the type of work and die occupational field in which you have most of this experience, 
(i.e., teaching college math)^ 

From the time that you accepted your first professional position in a library, did you ever leave 
library work for a period of six monAs or more? 



i (~l No aHH Yes If yes, why? (check one or more) 



To obtain further education 
For marriage or family reasons 
To work in another field 



fi 



For military service 
Other reason 



To what extent has your library career fulfilled your expectations? (check one) 

i| I Very disappointing 

Somewhat disappointing 
3 ~ About as expected 

4 Somewhat more satisfying than expected 
s M Much more satisfying than expected 

ALARY 

OTE; Salary information will be regarded as confidential and will be used for statistical purposes only. 
It will NOT be released in any way that will allow it to be identified with you. 

3. What is your basic annual salary as of October, 1966? (Exclude summer employment, if separate.) 

I .00. n None, services are contributed 

a) Is this salarj' for iQ 9-10 months, aD 11-12 months, or sD Other (specify) 

b) Is this salary for a full-time appointment? 

aQ a part-time appointmet^t? If part time, what percentage of full-time? % 

4. In addition to your basic annual salary, do you receive any other earnings? 

I I I No an Yes If yes, from which sour:e(s)? (check as many as apply) 



Summer employment in this library 
Other employment in this library 
A position in anodier library 
3 Other library activities (i.e., consulting, 
publications, lectures, etc.) 



sFl A non-library position 
6 M Other non-libiary activities 



tQ Other source 



5. Relative to your professional experience, do you consider diat your salary is adequate? 
iD Yes aD No 
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□ □ 

(59) (60) 

□ □ 

(61) 

□ 

(6a) 

□ 



(63-64) 

□□ 



□ 



( 66 ) 

□ 



(67) 

□ 



(6S-7a) 

TTTT 



(IS) 

□ 

(19) 

□ 

(ao-ai) 

□□ 



( 22 ) 

□ 

(23) 

□ 













ti mm»f i fg (ii mm 



lOFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Please check all library and other professional and scholarly associations of which you are a member. 
For write-ins include only national societies and use identifying words in full. 



27. Do you hold office or committee appointments in any of the above associations? 
iDYes CNo 



28. 



0 Adult Education Association 

American Association for die Advance- 
ment of Science 

I I American Association of University 
Professors 

American Documentation Institute 
American Historical Association 
American Library Association 
^ American Association of University 
Women 

B Bibliographical Society of America 
Catholic Library Association 



Modem Language Association 
National Education Association 
Society of American Archivists 
Special Libraries Association 



State or regional library association 
None of the above 
^ Others (specify) 



Have you attended or participated in any library workshops, short courses, or seminars in the past 
two years? 
iQ Yes aQ No 



Do Not Uso 
Thu Space 



( 34 - 30 ) 

ri rm 



( 31 ) 



□ 



( 32 ) 



□ 



CLASSIFICATION INFORMATION 

29. Year of birth: 

30. State or foreign country of birth: 

31. Sex: iQ Male ad] Female 

32. Marital Status: 

id] Single ad] Married _d] Sepaiated or divorced 4[]] Widowed 

33. Do you have any children? 

idJ No ad] Yes If yes, of what age(s)? 

id] 5 yrs. or under aQ 6-13 yrs. sd] 14-18 yrs. 4d] over 18 yrs. 

34. Is your husband or wife employed on the faculty here? id] Yes a l I No 



COMMENTS YOU MAY WISH TO ADD 



( 33 - 34 ) 



CD 



( 35 - 36 ) 

□□ 



( 38 ) 

□ 



( 37 ^ 

□ 



( 39 ) 

□ 



( 40 ) 

□ 



( 41 ) 



□ 



3 ) 

□ 
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